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KDITORIAL 


The April number of The Filson Club History Quarterly 
published at Louisville, Kentucky, contains a compliment- 
ary review of the series of articles printed in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma by Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman, giving the 
history of the Choctaw Academy—as follows: 


“Chronicles of Oklahoma. a quarterly issued by 
The Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, in its December, 1931, and March, 
1982, issues presents The Choctaw Academy by 
Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman (Mrs. Grant Fore- 
man), of Muskogee, Oklahoma. It is a detailed 
' history of The Choctaw Academy, also known as 
Johnson’s Indian School. The School was estab- 
lished in 1825 and continued to operate until 1845. 
It was founded by Colonel Richard M. Johnson, 
hero of the Battle of the Thames, and Vice-Presi- 
dent under President Van Buren. It was located 
near his home not far from Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky. During the greater part of its existence it 
was managed by Reverend Thomas Henderson, 
who bore the brunt of many troubles that other- 
wise would have annoyed and distracted Colonel 
Johnson during the years of his public life in 
Washington. Usually several hundred Indian boys 
attended; all of them were from the South and 
Southwest. The names and ages of many are 
given by Mrs. Foreman. Most of them had assum- 
ed or were assigned American names—foolish 
custom says Mrs. Foreman. 
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In December, 1928, Mrs. Foreman published 
a twenty-seven-page article in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa on this Indian school. Her second paper is 
an elaboration on her former article. She gives 
extracts from many official documents pertaining 
to Indian affairs and quotes from many personal 
letters and school reports. She has dug deep into 
heretofore untouched source material and prepar- 
ed a decidedly comprehensive paper. Some Ken- 
tucky historians do little more than refer to The 
Choctaw Academy; a few have written good but 
short sketches of it. Mrs. Foreman’s seventy-five- 
page paper will, in all probability, long rank as 
the most complete history of Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson’s once widely known Indian Academy in 
Kentucky.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The Chronicles presents to its readers in this number 
contributions from a galaxy of writers of national distinc- 
tion. It is not often that we find a publication that has 
so many articles written by persons who are recognized 
authorities upon the topics concerning which they write. * 

Among the writers who have helped to make this is- 
sue appear the names of six or seven persons who are re- 
corded in Who’s Who in America. The research reader may 
be assured that the information obtained from the Chron- 
icles can be depended upon as coming from the best and 
most reliable sources. 

JUDGE THOS. H. DOYLE contributes an article en- 
titled, “History of the Oklahoma Historical Society.” This 
brief history was prepared for the annual meeting of the 
Society and is published in this number for the informa- 
tion of our readers, as it contains much valuable data. As 
to the author—if the reader does not know Judge Thos. 
H. Doyle, it is certain that he is a stranger in the State of 
Oklahoma. There is no man in the State better and more 
favorably known than Judge Doyle. He is listed in Who’s 
Who in America, and while it is an honor to be named in 
this book, yet, a greater honor to hold the respect and 
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esteem of the people of Oklahoma as does Judge Doyle. 
He is first vice-president of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and has long been a member of the Board of Directors. 
Judge Doyle was a member of the Territorial legislature 
from 1897 to 1901, and after statehood was elected a mem- 
ber of the Criminal Court of Appeals, serving from 1908 to 
1929, and presided over this court from 1915 to 1923. He 
is at present chairman of the State Industrial Commission of 
Oklahoma. 

DR. JOHN REED SWANTON of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., since 1900, is recognized as the greatest authority 
upon ethnology, including the development of languages 
and civilization among men. He has written a most inter- 
esting review of a letter by John Howard Payne, author of 
“Home Sweet Home.” From Who’s Who in America, we 
learn that Dr. Swanton was born at Gardiner, Maine, in 
1878; received A. B. degree at Harvard 1896; A. M. 1897; 
was a student at Columbia University 1898 to 1900; Ph. D. 
Harvard 1900. He has written many books pertaining to 
the languages, myths, religious beliefs and social condi- 
tions of the American aborigines. He is authority upon 
all subjects pertaining to linguistics of the races of men 
and is a member of nearly all scientifce clubs and societies. 

JOHN HOWARD PAYNE whose letter is commented 
upon by Dr. Swanton, was born in New York, June 9, 1787, 
and died at Tunis, Algiers, Africa, on April 9, 1852. He 
was American consul at Tunis when he died. He received 
his education in Boston, and was by nature and training 
a dramatist, and as a young man played leading parts in 
classical plays. He became editor of a paper devoted to 
drama and the theater, published in New York in 1805. 
John Howard Payne was a playwright and a poet and was 
recognized in his day as a literary genius. In his writings 
he was a sentimentalist who lived above the clouds of ma- 
terialism and basked in the sunshine of the Spiritual and 
idealistic. But with all his ability he was not a practical 
man and possessed no acquisitiveness, and it has been said 
that he was a wanderer in life. Although he wrote “Home 
Sweet Home,” he never had a home of his own. He wrote 
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much that has been forgotten, yet, his name and memory 
will be cherished always as the author of the sweetest song 
ever written. He traveled the World over, had been an 
honored guest of the great and distinguished, and was wel- 
comed and feted by the literati of all countries. 

The Chronicles is certainly proud of having the honor 
of publishing the letter written by John Howard Payne, 
describing the “Green Corn Dance,’ and reviewed by 
America’s most eminent ethnological authority. 

DR. CHARLES N. GOULD has contributed to this num- 
ber of the Chronicles an article entitled, “The Beginning of 
Geological Work in Oklahoma.” Dr. Gould may well be 
considered the pioneer geologist of Oklahoma, not only as 
a practical geologist, but as a teacher in our State Univer- 
sity at Norman. We gather from Who’s Who in America, 
some data concerning Dr. Gould. He was born at Lower 
Salem, Ohio, on July 22, 1868; graduated from South- 
western College at Winfield, Kansas, 1899; studied geology 
and palo-botany; attended same institution in 1906; Pro- 
fessor of geology University of Oklahoma 1900-11; a resi- 
dent hydrographer of United States Geological Survey 
1902-06; Director Oklahoma Geological Survey 1908-11; 
consulting geologist, engaged chiefly in petroleum engi- 
neering from 1911-24; Director Oklahoma Geological Sur- 
vey since 1924, with rank of Dean of the University of 
Oklahoma; member American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy Engineering; Geological Society of America, 
and many other scientific organizations. 

EDWARD DAVIS, professor of history at East Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma, has contri- 
buted to this issue of the Chronicles a scholarly article 
entitled, “The Mississippi Choctaws.” This article con- 
tains data that is very valuable from an historical view 
point and should be preserved by those who are interested 
in the Indian’s business relations with the white man. 
Professor Davis is a graduate of the University of Okla- 


homa, having received his A. B. and A. M. degrees from 
this institution. 


MRS. CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, has contributed another very interesting article 
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entitled, “A Journal of a Tour Through the Indian Terri- 
tory.” The article itself is a diary of a-member of the 
church extension of the Episcopal Church and contains 
notations that he made while traveling through various 
Indian reservations in what is now Oklahoma, with a view 
of establishing additional Indian schools and missions. Mrs. 
Foreman has written copious notes and has given much his- 
torical data on this article. These historical notations clari- 
fy the story of the Reverend Harris. The eighty biblio- 
graphical notes made by Mrs. Foreman contain much au- 
thentic history and give many dates concerning events and 
the establishment of schools and churches that are not to 
be found without a great deal of research. 

Mrs. Foreman is a painstaking writer who has made 
many contributions to Oklahoma history. The readers of 
the Chronicles are indebted to her for many articles per- 
taining to the history of our State and the various Indian 
tribes who were here before the white man came. Her re- 
search work has been a labor of love; she has received 
no financial consideration for any article published in the 
Chronciles or for any work done for the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society. She and her husband, Mr. Grant Foreman, are 
the authors of several books that are recognized as stand- 
ard works on the history of the West and the Southwest. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society has been the beneficiary of 
much of their labors. 

MISS MARTHA BUNTIN, of Anadarko, Oklahoma, 
contributes an article entitled, “Quaker Agents Among the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Indians.” Miss Buntin is 
a daughter of Mr. J. A. Buntin, who for many years was 
superintendnt in charge of the Kiowa Indian Agency at 
Anadarko. For the past few years she has made a study 
of the Plains Indians, having lived around them since child- 
hood, she has obtained much of her information for this 
article from first hand sources. She is a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman, with M. A. degree and 
an A. B. from Oklahoma College for Women at Chickasha. 

Miss Buntin has recently contributed an article to 
The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, published at Can- 
yon, Texas, which deals with the difficulties in the removal 
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of the Wichita Indians from Kansas, in the fall of 1867, 
to the present Agency. She is now employed by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, doing research among Plains 
Tribes of Indians in Western Oklahoma. 

HONORABLE ANGELO C. SCOTT, of Oklahoma City 
has a sketch of the life and public career of that pioneer 
newspaper man, J. J. Burke, who passed away recently at 
Norman, Oklahoma. Dr. Scott is a pioneer also, coming 
to Oklahoma City on April 22, 1889. He entered the news- 
paper field, having established the Oklahoma City Jour- 
nal. He was identified with every movement for the edu- 
cation and moral advancement of the new Territory. He 
was elected a member of the Third Territorial Council 
(Senate) from 1895 to 1897. He is a lawyer by profession 
and a journalist and educator by natural inclination. He 
is highly educated, cultured, refined, aesthetic. He is a 
genius in the use of the English language. As a rhetori- 
cian he is conceded first place. As a grammarian he is 
a recognized authority. He is the author of a standard 
reference book entitled, ‘‘Practical English.” His know- 
ledge of the classics, his interest in all that exalts and em- 
bellishes civilized life, his agreeable personality and 
his chaste language makes him a most delightful public 
speaker wherever high ideals are appreciated. As a liter- 
ary man he ranks high, but with all, he is an unassuming 
man who loves his friends. 

For several years Dr. Scott was an educator and was 
president of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Stillwater from 1899 to 1908; Dean of the Gra- 
duate School of Epworth University; and for 10 years 
director of the Extension Lecture Department of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. He holds a number of degrees from 
institutions of higher learning. He has for many years 
been president of the Men’s Dinner Club of Oklahoma City, 
and has long ben enrolled in Who’s Who in America. 


MRS. CORA MILEY of Oklahoma City, has written a 
beautiful appreciation of the life and character of her 
friend Janie Gwin Matson. Mrs. Miley is a member of the 
National League of American Penwomen, 
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MISS MURIEL H. WRIGHT, of Oklahoma City, also a 
member of the National League of American Penwomen, 
contributes a memorial to her father, Dr. E. N. Wright. Miss 
Wright is an outstanding woman historical writer of the 
State. She has written a school history of Oklahoma and 
collaborated with Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn in writing four 
volumes of Oklahoma history, entitled, ‘‘The Story of Okla- 
homa and its People.” She is of Choctaw Indian descent 
and a granddaughter of the distinguished Choctaw, the 
Reverend Allen Wright who gave Oklahoma its name. 


The Historical Society Building 


HISTORY OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By THOS. H. DOYLE 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized at the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma Press Association, held at 
Kingfisher, on May 27, 1893. The following members of 
the association were present: Frank Greer and John Golo- 
bie, Guthrie State Capital; W. P. Thompson, Guthrie News; 
Frank Prouty, Guthrie; Mr. Pitts, Guthrie Leader; E. E. 
Brown, Oklahoma City Journal; Frank McMasters, Okla- 
homa City Gazette; Rube Weesner, Hennessey Democrat; J. 
B. Campbell, Hennessey Clipper; J. E. Quein, Edmond 
News; Mr. Owen, Edmond Sun; H. B. Gilstrap and Miss Ef- 
fie Gilstrap, Chandler News; C. E. Hunter and Mr. Hum- 
mer, Okarche Times; C. IF’. Cook, Cloud Chief Sentinel; J. 
L. Admire, Kingfisher Free Press; Frank Purcell, King- 
fisher Times; and W. P. Campbell, Kingfisher. 


The officers chosen for the ensuing year were: J. E. 
Quein, president; E. E. Brown, vice-president; Effie Gil- 
strap, treasurer; Frank McMasters, Frank Greer and 
Frank Purcell, executive committee. 


At the evening session W. P. Campbell stated that it 
had been his privilege to attend a meeting of the Kansas 
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editors at Manhattan on April 9, 1875, and aid in establish- 
ing the Society which had preserved the newspapers of that 
State; that he hoped this meeting would do something to 
perpetuate its memory for all times, and in conclusion, mov- 
ed that the editors of Oklahoma Territory form an histori- 
cal society for the collection and preservation of files of all 
publications of Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory, 
and of manuscripts and documents relating to the history 
and biography of said territories. After some discussion a 
resolution to that effort was adopted. Mr. W. P. Campbell 
was chosen secretary and custodian. This was the origin of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. Governor A. J. Seay and 
Honorable J. C. Roberts, mayor of Kingfisher, were present. 

What is termed ‘Circular No. 1,” was issued and pub- 
lished as follows: 

“Office of the Historical Custodian, Oklahoma Press 
Association, Kingfisher, Oklahoma, May 29, 1893. 

“At their annual meeting in this city May 27th, the edi- 
tors of Oklahoma created a department in connection with 
the association, to be called the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, of which the undersigned was elected as secretary 
and custodian to serve for the ensuing year. 


“The object in establishing this department is the col- 
lection of newspapers, books and periodicals, productions of 
art, science and literature, matters of historic interest. 


etcetera. It is especially desired that publishers send reg- 
ularly two copies of their publications, to be filed, and 


bound at the end of each year. , 

“While this is designated as an Oklahoma institution, 
anything of the nature suggested will be thankfully receiv- 
ed from any source, and will be given a proper place among 
the exhibits. 

“For the present, headquarters will be at Kingfisher, 
where a suitable building has been secured for the storage, 
safe care and proper exhibition of contributions. 

“Those feeling an interest in laying the permanent 
foundation for one of the most important institutions of Ok- 
lahoma, are requested to forward as early as possible and 
as often as they secure them any articles that may seem of 
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historic interest, beautiful, instructive or curious. Address, 
prepaid. 

“W. P. Campbell, 

“Historical Custodian, 

“Kingfisher, O. T.” 

The first official recognition is contained in Governor 
Renfrow’s message to the legislature of 1895, which reads: 

“During May, 1893, the Oklahoma Editorial Associa- 
tion established a bureau known as the Historical depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma Press Association. The special ob- 
ject of the bureau is the collection and preservation of news- 
papers and other publications of the Territory, views, re- 
ports and general matter, which may prove of information 
and historic interest. Mr. W. P. Campbell, the custodian, 
reports quite successful results from the work thus inaugur- 
ated. He has now, practically, files of all territorial publi- 
cations, including those which have been suspended or been 
merged. The importance of collecting and preserving in- 
violate this great source from which the future history of 
Oklahoma may be read and written, is a subject which 
ought to demand the attention of the legislature to secure 
the permanency of such a bureau.” 

A meeting of the Oklahoma Press association was call- 
ed to meet at Perry, February 13, 1895, in view of procuring 
a charter and going before the legislature, then in session, 
for aid in carrying on the work of the society. However, on 
January 16, preceeding this meeting a charter was secured 
by certain citizens of Norman. The original members of 
the society were not named in the charter. A committee rep- 
resenting the incorporators appeared before the legislature 
asking recognition, with Norman as the home of their go- 
ciety. Their bill passed the upper house and was pending 
in the lower house when the editors’ meeting was held at 
Perry. At this meeting the collection was assigned to Mr. 
Campbell, custodian, and he was authorized to take such 
action as he deemed necessary to settle the controversy. A 
compromise was thereafter effected, whereby all the collec- 
tion was to be moved to Norman and an appropriation asked 
with which to maintain the same, and it was agreed that the 
editors should have a controlling membership on the board 
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of directors. Pursuant to the agreement making the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, trustee of the territory and as such 
authorizing the society ‘to faithfully expend and apply all 
money received from the territory to the uses and purposes 
as directed by law,” and carrying with it an appropriation 
of two thousand dollars was passed. This act was approv- 
ed by Governor Renfrow, February 21, 1895. 

The legislature of 1901 empowered the board of direc- 


tors to remove the headquarters and collections of the so- 
ciety from the University whenever in their judgment a 


more suitable and safe place could be secured for the care 
and safekeeping of the collections. 

In accordance with this authorization, the board of di- 
rectors directed its executive committee to accept an offer 
made by the directors of the Carnegie library of Oklahoma 
City; that the society should have the use of the entire up- 
per floor of the library building with light, heat and janitor 
services, all for the nominal consideration of $1 per year 
until the territory shall have space in a capitol building for 
the collection. 

On January 1, 1902, the library and collection were 
moved to the Carnegie library building and remained there 
until moved to the State Capitol building, December 17, 
1917. 

With the completion of the Capitol building rooms 
were provided for the Historical Society, including its col- 
lection of newspaper files, its library and museum. It re- 
mained in the Capitol building until the completion and 
dedication of the Historical Society’s building, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1930. 


THE BUILDING 


The society had for many years looked forward to hav- 
ing a suitable building for the safekeeping of the collections, 
Bills were introduced in the legislature, session after ses- 
sion. Finally during the session of the Twelfth Legislature 
on February 26, 1929, a bill was passed and approved pro- 
viding for the erection of a building on the grounds of the 
Capitol and appropriated therefor the sum of $500,000 
from the public land building fund, derived from the sale of 
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section 38, in each township of the Cherokee Outlet as 
granted in the enabling act. 

At the meeting of the Historical Society, January 23, 
1929, a building committee of seven was elected to serve 
with the State Board of Affairs in the matter of the con- 
struction of the Historical Society building as provided in 
th appropriation. The following committee was named: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, chairman; Judge Thos. H. Doyle, 
vice-chairman; Judge Phil D. Brewer; Gen. W. S. Key; 
Jasper Sipes; Dan W. Peery, and Judge W. A. Ledbetter. 

At the meeting of the board of directors held Novem- 
ber 15, 1930, Judge Robert L. Williams, chairman of the 
building committee, reported to the board that in the judg- 
ment of the committee the Historical building was com- 
pleted in accordance with the contract as contemplated in 
the act of the legislature for the construction of the build- 
ing and recommended that the building be accepted. 

A brief description of the Historical Society building 
was made by Edward P. Boyd, supervising architect, as fol- 
lows: 

“The building is built with a Georgia granite base and 
steps, Indiana limestone superstructure. plate glass in steel 
casements, asphalt and gravel roof, top floor has four gal- 
leries, two 35x80, and two 25x105, lighted entirely by sky 
and ceiling lights day and night. Ground floor has auditor- 
ium to seat 400. Gallery for heavy museum pieces and news- 
paper stack room in the basement. 17x17 light-courts to 
light upper halls and service rooms, also lower floors of the 
five stories of stacks for library. 

First floor has large reading room for library, reading 
room for newspapers, room for patriotic societies, staff 
room, etc. Second floor has office and work rooms for the 
historical society staff, also room for each—Spanish Amer- 
ican, World War, Confederate and Union veterans of the 
Civil war. Third floor and top floor, four galleries for 
museum and pictures. 

The construction is fireproof, reinforced concrete con- 
struction. Public floors are marble, gallery floors parketry 
work—oak and walnut. Trim is of finest of American wal- 
nut. Principal rooms and corridors beautifully decorated. 
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Building has automatic passenger and freight elevators and 
automatic booklifts for library and newspaper stacks. Build- 
ing has elaborate heating and ventilating plant. Steam com- 
ing from heating plant of Capitol. Each floor has electrical- 
ly cooled drinking fountain. 

Two block site; part of State Capitol grounds; has been 
graded and terraced and all approach work done within 
the appropriation of $500,000. Layton, Hicks and Forsyth— 
Architects. Holcombe Construction Company, builders.” 

In its solidity and beauty this building typifies that his- 
tory, the preservation and study of which it is intended to 
provide for the benefit of the coming generations. It is in- 
deed a Temple of History. 

The building as the repository of the collection will 
serve as a link to bind the history and tradition of the past 
with the achievements of the future. It will be used for the 
realization of those high American ideals that raise our 
people to loftier and better things. 

The first board of directors, selected under the charter 
for the period, 1895-6, were as follows: W. C. Renfrow, 
Guthrie; R. D. Boyd, Norman; John I. Dille, E] Reno; W. R. 
Asher, Tecumseh; Leslie G. Niblack, Guthrie; A. C. Dolde, 
Newkirk; T. B. Ferguson, Watonga; C. E. Hunter, Enid; 
Leo Vincent, Guthrie; James H. Hale, Pawnee; W. T. Little, 
Perry; T. A. Chesney, Norman; John T. Hefley, Norman; 
A. J. Seay, Kingfisher; A. C. Scott, Oklahoma City; Henry 
E. Asp, Guthrie; G. W. Sutton, Cleveland; John Golobie, 
Guthrie; J. V. Admire, Kingfisher; J. J. Burke, Oklahoma 
City; Frank Walling, Medford; Effie Gilstrap, Chandler; 
Will E. Belton, Woodward; D. B. Phillips, Yukon, and J. A. 
Overstreet, Norman. 

The general officers of the society from 1895 were as 
follows: 

Presidents: F. 8S. E. Amos, January 16, 1895, to June, 
1896; Mort L. Bixley, June, 1896, to June, 1898; Lincoln 
McKinley, June, 1898, to June, 1906; Jasper Sipes, June, 
1906, to January, 1926; Charles F. Colcord, the present 
president succeeding Mr. Sipes. 

Vice-presidents: John T. Hefley, Jan. 16, 1895, to June, 
1896; Katherine Penniston, Jan. 16, 1895, to June, 1896; 
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E. W. Hoyt, June, 1896, to June, 1898; J. A. Overstreet, 
June, 1896, to June, 1898; David R. Boyd, June, 1898, to 
June, 1903, Sidney Clarke, June, 1903, to June, 1906; Jasp- 
er Sipes, June, 1904, to June, 1906; Roy E. Stafford, June, 
1906, to June, 1910; Frank H. Greer, June, 1906, to June, 
1913; J. B. Thoburn, June, 1910, to June, 1913; Emmet 
Starr, June, 1913, to June, 1916; Mrs. Fred Sutton, June, 
1916, to June, 1917; Anton H. Classen, June 1917, until his 
death in December, 1922; Thos. H. Doyle, January, 1917, to 
date; Paul Nesbitt, February, 1923, to February, 1926; Phil 
D. Brewer, February, 1926, to date. 

Secretaries: Nettie Walker, Jan. 16, 1895, to June, 
1899; Lon Wharton, June, 1899, to June, 1911; Frank D. 
Northup, June 1911, to January, 1919; J. B. Thoburn, Jan. 
1919, to February, 1926; J. Y. Bryce, February, 1926, to 
July 1, 1930, and Dan W. Peery, July Ist, 1930, to date. 

Treasurers: D. B. Phillips, Jan. 16, 1895, to June, 1896; 
Lincoln McKinley, June, 1896, to June, 1898; H. B. Gilstrap, 
Jun, 1898, to June, 1899; J. W. McNeal, June, 1899, to 
death in 1918; Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, February, 1919, to 
date. 

July 10, 1895, W. P. Campbell retired as custodian and 
was succeeded by W. T. Little of Perry, who served until 
January, 1900. Later Sidney Clarke served as custodian. 
June Ist, 1904, after an absence of nine years from connec- 
tion with the society, W. P. Campbell was again appointed 
custodian and served until the time of his death, June 4, 
1924. 


Among the members of the society were citizens dis- 
tinguished in various walks of life and many more upon 
whom the highest of public favors had been bestowed. 


CHRONICLES OF OKLAHOMA 


One of the important functions of the Historical So- 
ciety is the publication of a quarterly magazine, The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma. This publication is devoted to the his- 
tory of Oklahoma, not only of the white race and the white 
man’s governmnt, including the history of many tribes of 
Indians who were the first settlers. This historical] magazine 
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is sent to hundreds of schools of the State, all schools com- 
plying with certain requirements as to the number of stu- 
dents and scholastic credits. It is also sent to every news- 
paper in the State that is received in exchange, which in- 
cludes nearly every paper published in the State. Every 
member of the Oklahoma Historical Society receives the 
magazine by reason of his membership in the Society. An- 
nual membership is $1 and life membership is $25. 


THE GREEN CORN DANCE 
INTRODUCTION 


The accompanying narrative constitutes something 
more than a new body of material bearing on the ceremon- 
ies of one of our most important tribes, something more 
than an intimate and unexpected intromission into the at- 
mosphere and spirit of an American epoch. It is both of 
these but sublimated in its introduction to us through the 
poetic and dramatic mind of one of our early American gen- 
iuses whose name is almost a household word with those 
who share our tongue. It is as if personal notes of Homer 
had suddenly come to light describing some festival to Zeus 
with all of its colorful background, the abounding human 
life of the time, and some of the all too abounding human 
sordidness. We have here a description of one of the great- 
est aboriginal festivals preserved in the eastern part of our 
country and descended directly from mound builder days, 
but surrounded with moral miasma exuded by contact with 
that scum of humanity which accumulated only too fre- 
quently on the forefront of white immigration. On the one 
hand there is the earnestness, the solemnity, and the native 
piety of men on one of the simpler levels of culture reaching 
out to place themselves in contact with the mystery within 
the cosmos. On the other the coarseness and animality of 
men wholly without faith whose only interest in the world 
about them was in what, by force or fraud, they could ex- 
tract from it. These vivid contrasts are pictured for us by 
the hand of a master artist. What singular good fortune is 
ours to have such an interpreter as John Howard Payne! 
And, incidentally, by what curious conjuncture of circum- 
stances did there arise a moment’s romance involving the 
daughter of the famous war speaker of the Creeks, Hobo- 
hithli Yahola (Apotheola), and the author of Home 
Sweet Home’’? 

Besides its historical interest this letter gives us some 
entirely new information regarding the busk, the great an- 
nual ‘Creek ceremonial. We have more descriptions of this 
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ritual as it was performed in the town of Tukabahchee 
where Payne saw it than in any other place, yet he includes 
details which are missing from nearly all of them. Among 
these is the fact that earthen pots to be used in this cere- 
mony were made every year and that the order for them 
was given out at one stomp dance and the order to weave 
new mats given out at the next. Another is the circum- 
stance that at every annual festival the sacred square was 
strewn with soil yet untrodden. Another is the claim that 
the “feather dance” was intended ‘“‘to immortalize triumphs 
won at ball-plays.”’ His explanation of the animal dances 
as containing allusions to conquests over wild animals is 
somewhat doubtful, but references to the ceremonial scari- 
fication of youths indicates that more ritual was connected 
with it than has been supposed. The rites performed over 
ears of corn as reported by him are also different from any 
elsewhere noted but he did not see these himself and may 
not have understood his informants fully. Finally, the de- 
scription he gives of the gun dance is one of the best so far 
known though it contains nothing new except in certain de- 
tails. 

In order to understand our author’s narrative some- 
thing should be said regarding the form of the busk cere- 
monial in this town. It extended over eight days and like 
most eight day busks was divided into two parts of four 
days each in which the same ceremonies were repeated 
though with certain variations. The principal events tak- 
ing places on these days were: on (1) gathering of the 
people about the square ground, (2) the women’s first 
dance, (3) lighting of the new fire and first fast day, (4) 
the gun dance, (5) a hunting interval, (6) the women’s 
second dance, (7) the second fast day, (8) final address by 
the chief and dispersal. There is reason to think that the 
first period was concerned with rites regarding vegetable 
food, though specifically corn, and the second period with 
rites regarding animal food and perhaps also fish food. 
Payne arrived on the scene just too late to witness the wo- 
men’s first dance but viewed the events of day 3 and re- 
mained until after the women’s second dance on day 6. He 
left just before the concluding fast. The only noteworthy 
difference between the order observed by him in 1835 and 
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that maintained until recently in Oklahoma was the fact 
that the brass and copper plates, for which Tukabahchee 
was especially noted, were apparently brought out on the 
fourth day instead of the third. Payne actually saw only 
two of these famous objects about which great mystery has 
been made both by the Creeks and their historians though 
there is little doubt that they were obtained in relatively 
recent times from the Spaniards. 

This letter was originally printd in the “Continental 
Monthly,” Vol. 1, 1862, pp. 17-29. The bracketed explana- 
tion is from the same source. 

JOHN R. SWANTON 


THE GREEN-CORN DANCE 


[The following letter was written by the late John 
Howard Payne to a relative in New York, in 1835. The 
Green-Corn Dance which it describes was, it is believed, the 
last ever celebrated by the Creeks east of the Arkansas. 
Soon after, they were removed to the West, where they now 
are.] 

Macon, Georgia, 


, 1835 


My Dear : 


... IT have been among the Indians for a few days late- 
ly. Shall I tell you about them? You make no answer, and 
silence gives consent ;—<so I will tell you about the Indians. 

The State of Alabama, you may remember, has been 
famous as the abode of the Creek Indians, always regarded 
as the most warlike of the southern tribes. If you will look 
over the map of Alabama, you will find, on the west side of 
it, nearly parallel with the State of Mississippi, two rivers, 
—one the Coosa and the other the Talapoosa,—which, des- 
cending, unite in the Alabama. Nearly opposite to these, 
about one hundred miles across, you will find another river, 
—the Chatahoochie, which also descends to form, with cer- 
tain tributaries, the Apalachicola. It is within the space 
bounded by these rivers, and especially at the upper part of 
it, that the Creeks now retain a sort of sovereignty. The 
United States have in vain attempted to force the Crecks to 
volunteer a surrender of their soil for compensation. A 
famous chief among them made a treaty a few years ago to 
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that effect; but the nation arose against him, surrounded 
his house, ordered his family out, and bade him appear at 
the door after all but he had departed. He didso. He was 
shot dead, and the house burned.!_ The treaty only took ef- 
fect in part, if at all. Perpetual discontents have ensued. 
The United States have assumed a sort of jurisdiction over 
the territory, leaving the Creeks unmolested in their nation- 
al habits and their property, with this exception in their 
favor, beyond all other tribes but the Cherokees,—they 
have the right, if they wish to sell, to sell to individuals, at 
their own prices, but are not bound to treat with the re- 
public at a settled rate,—-which last mode of doing business 
they rather properly looked upon as giving the appearance 
of a vanquished race, and subject to the dictation of con- 
querors. So, what the diplomatists could not achieve was 
forthwith attempted by speculators ;—and among those the 
everlasting Yankee began to appear, and the Indian inde- 
pendence straightway began to disappear. Certain forms 
were required by government to give Americans a claim to 
these Creek lands. The purchaser was to bring the Indian 
before a government agent;—in the agent’s presence, the 
indian was to declare what his possessions were, and for 
how much he would sell them;—the money was paid in 
presence of the agent, who gave a certificate, which, when 
countersigned by the President, authorized the purchaser 
to demand protection from the national arms, if molested. 
All this was well enough; but it was soon discovered that 
the speculators would hire miscreants and drunken Indians 
to personate the real possessors of lands, and, having paid 
them the money, would take it back as soon as the purchase 
was completed, give the Indian a jug of whiskey, or a small 
bag of silver, for the fraud, and so become lords of the soil. 
Great dissatisfaction arose, and lives were lost. An anony- 
mous letter opened the eyes of the government. The white 
speculators were so desperate and dangerous that any other 
mode of information was unsafe. Investigators were ap- 
pointed to examine into the validity of Creek sales, and the 
examiners met at the time I went to witness a great Indian 


iThis was the famous William MelIntosh of the Lower Creek town 
of Coweta. 
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religious festival, concerning which I will inform you pre- 
ently; for it was by my curiosity to view this relic of their 
remotest times that the visit among the Indians, alluded to 
in the beginning of my letter, was prompted. It has been 
necessary for me to be thus prolix, to make you understand 
the nature of the society—and a sort of danger too—by 
which we are surrounded. On one side, white rogues— 
border cut-throats—contending, through corrupted red men, 
for the possessions of those among them, who, though hon- 
est, are unwary. On another side, the cheated Indian-rob- 
ber of his brethern, wheedled by some fresh white cheat 
into a promise to sell (payable in over-charged goods) at a 
higher price to the last comer, on condition of the latter in- 
dividual getting the earlier inadequate salle set aside by the 
agent of the United States, through evidence from its pre- 
tended victim that the payment for it had only been nomin- 
al, and was forthwith fraudulently withdrawn. Even the 
judges are accused by being, covertly, sometimes as bad as 
any of the rest, and it is said that instances are not unknown 
wherein some of them have, not long after withdrawing 
from the seat of justice, proved to be full of wealth in lands, 
which could only be accounted for by a supposed collusion 
with accusers who have supplied them with pretexts for can- 
celling prior sales by Indians in favor of better offers, when 
contrasted with the preceding ones, though offers really 
amounting to nothing at all in comparison with the true 
worth of the purchase. Amid these scenes of complicated 
villany, it is not unusual, after the session of a commission 
representing the United States for trying the validity of 
titles, to see a foiled thief rush at the successful overreach- 
ing one, with fist and bowie-knife; and it is then accounted 
a case of uncommon good luck if either live to look upon 
what both have stolen from the red-man, and one not only 
from the red-man, but the white. : 

I beheld a fine, gentle, innocent-looking girl,—a 
widow, I believe,—come up to the investigator to assert 
that she had never sold her land. She had been counterfeit- 
ed by some knave. The Investigator’s court was a low bar- 
room. He saw me eyeing him, and some one told him I was 
travelling to take notes. He did not know but government 
had employed me as a secret supervisor. He seemed to 
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shrink and postponed a decision. I have since heard that 
he is a rascal of the sort at which I have just hinted. 

The ill-starred red people here are entirely at the 
mercy of interpreters, who, if not negro-slaves of their own, 
are half-breeds,—a worse set, generally, than the worst of 
either slaves or knaves. In the jargon of the border, they 
are called linkisters,—some say because they form, by in- 
terpreting, a link between the Indian nations and ours; but I 
should rather regard the word as a mere corruption of lin- 
guist. 

The Indians became more easily deluded by the border- 
ers than by others, because the borderers know that they 
never esteem any one to be substantial who does not keep a 
shop. So your rascal of the frontier sets up a shop, 
and is pronounced a sneezer. If his shop be large, he 
is a sneezer-chubco; if larger than any other, he is a sneezer- 
chubco-mico.2 But, in any of his grades, a sneezer is always 
considered as a personage by no means to be sneezed at. 
The sneezer will pay for land in goods, and thinks himself 
very honest if he charges his goods at five hundred times 
their worth, and can make it appear by his account against 
the Indian’s claim that he has paid him thousands of dollars, 
when in fact he may scarcely have paid him hundreds of 
cents. 

Well! So much for the beautiful state of our national 
legislation and morals, as civilizers and protectors of the 
red-men. It is time for me to relieve you from these details, 
so uncomplimentary to us of the superior order, and to tell 
you something about the famous religious festival which 
took me amongst the Indians, and thereby caused the fore- 
going first preamble,—the ennui produced by which I pro- 
ceed to cure, like a quack doctor, by doubling the dose. Ac- 
cordingly, here comes a second preamble, by way of intro- 
ductory explanation of what is to come at last. 

The festival in question is called the Green-Corn Festi- 
val. All the nation assemble for its celebration at a place 
set apart for the purpose, as the Temple at Jerusalem was 
for the religious assemblages of all the Jewish tribes. It 
has been kept by the Creeks, and many other Indian na- 


2Chubeo (tcupko) means “long,” and mico “chief.” 
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tions,—indeed, perhaps, by the entire race,—from time im- 
memorial. It is prepared for, as well as fulfilled with, 
great form and solemnity. 

When the green corn is ripe, the Creeks seem to begin 
their year. Until after the religious rites of the festival 
with which their New Year is ushered in, it is considered as 
an infamy to taste the corn. On the approach of the season, 
there is a meeting of the chiefs of all the towns forming any 
particular clan. First, an order is given out for the man- 
ufacture of certain articles of pottery to be employed in the 
ceremonies. A second meeting gives out a second order. 
New matting is to be prepared for the seats of the assembly. 
There is a third meeting.’ A vast number of sticks are bro- 
ken into parts, and then put up in packages, each containing 
as many sticks as there are days intervening previous to the 
one appointed for the gathering of the clans.® Runners are 
sent with these. One is flung aside every day by each receiv- 
er. Punctually, on the last day, all, with their respective 
families, are at the well-known rendezvous. 

That you may the more clearly understand the whole 
matter, I will so anticipate my story as to put you in posses- 
sion of many essential particulars concerning the place set 
apart by the Creeks for gathering their people to the festi- 
val in question. This will provide you with the unexpected 
gratification of even a third preamble, as an explanatory 
avenue extra to the main subject. 

The chosen spot is remote from any habitations, and 
consists of an ample sauare, with four large log houses, each 
one forming a side of the square, at every angle of which 
there is a broad opening into the area.® The houses are of 
logs and clay, and a sort of wicker-work, with sharp-topped, 
sloping roofs, like those of our log houses, but more 
thoroughly finished. The part of the houses fronting the 
square is entirely open. Their interior consists of a broad 
platform from end to end, raised a little more than knee- 


’Payne uses the word clan for a small incorporated tribe not as by 
us for a totemic group. 

4Three local, so called “stomp” dances, were held about a month 
apart preceding the busk proper, 

5The usual method of assembling Indians of the Gulf region for any 
collective conference or undertaking. The Creek name for these sticks 
signifies “the broken days.” 

6The Creek “square ground” often described by writers. 
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high, and so curved and inclined as to form a most com- 
fortable place for either sitting or lying. It is covered with 
the specially-prepared cane matting, which descends in 
front of it to the ground. A space is left open along the 
entire back of each house, to afford a free circulation of air. 
It starts from about the height of my chin, so that I could 
peep in from the outside through the whole of each struc- 
ture, and obtain a clear view of all that was going on. At- 
tached to every house towers a thick, notched mast.? Be- 
hind the angle of one of the four broad entrances to the 
square, rises a high, cone-roofed building, circular and 
dark, with an entrance down an inclined plane, through a 
low door. Its interior was so obscured that I could not make 
out what it contained; but some one said its was a council- 
house.’ It occupied one corner of an outer square,? next to 
the one I have already described, two sides of which outer 
square were formed by thick corn-fields, a third by a raised 
embankment apparently for spectators, and a fourth by the 
back of one of the buildings before mentioned. In the cen- 
ter of this outer square was a very high circular mound. 
This, it seems, was formed from the earth accumulated 
yearly by removing the surface of the sacred square thither. 
At every Green-Corn Festival, the sacred square is strewn 
with soil yet untrodden; the soil of the year preceeding be- 
ing taken away, but preserved as above explained. No 
stranger’s foot is allowed to press the new earth of the sa- 
ered square until its consecration is complete. A gentleman 
told me that he and a friend chanced once to stroll through 
the edge, just after the new soil had been laid. A friendly 
chief saw him and remonstrated, and seemed greatly in- 
censed. He explained that it was done in ignorance. The 
chief was pacified, but nevertheless caused every spot 
which had been polluted by their unhallowed steps to be 
uptorn, and a fresh covering substituted. 


7Supposed to resemble the old style war club and called by its name, 
atasa. 

8The communal council house used especially for meetings and cere- 
monies in bad weather, and called in Creek teokofa. 

9This “outer square” was the Chunk Yard, in the center of which 
in most towns was a pole for the single-stick ball game, but in Tuka- 
bahchee its place was taken by the mound of earth mentioned by Payne 
just below. 
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The sacred square being ready, every fire in the towns 
under the jurisdiction of the head chief is, at the same mo- 
ment, extinguished. Every house must also at that moment 
have been newly swept and washed. Enmities are forgot- 
ten. If a person under sentence for a crime can steal in un- 
observed and appear among the worshippers when their 
exercises begin, his crime is no more remembered. The first 
ceremonial is to light the new fire of the year. A square 
board is brought, with a small circular hollow in the center. 
It receives the dust of a forest tree, or of dry leaves. Five 
chiefs take turns to whirl the stick, until the friction pro- 
duces a flame. From this sticks are lighted and conveyed 
to every house throughout the tribe. The original flame is 
taken to the center of the sacred square. Wood is heaped 
there, and a strong fire lighted. Over this fire the holy 
vessels of new-made pottery are placed. Drinking-gourds, 
with long handles, are set around on a bench. Appointed 
officers keep up an untiring surveillance over the whole, 
never moving from the spot; and here what they call the 
black drink is brewed, with many forms and with intense 
solemnity. 

Now, then, having rendered you, by these numerous 
prefaces, much better informed about the Creek Jerusalem 
and its paraphernalia than I was when I got there. I will 
proceed with my travel story, just as if I had not enabled 
you to ponder all that I saw so much more understandingly 
than I myself did. 

I cannot describe to you my feelings when I first found 
myself in the Indian country. We rode miles after miles in 
the native forest, seeing neither habitation nor an inhabit- 
ant to disturb the solitude and majesty of the wilderness. 
At length we met a native in his native land. He was gal- 
loping on horseback. His air was oriental ;—he had a tur- 
ban, a robe of fringed and gaudily-figured calico, scarlet 
leggings, and beaded belts and garters and pouch. We ask- 
ed how far it was to the Square. He held up a finger, and 
we understood him to mean one mile. Next we met two 
Indian women on horseback, laden with water-melons. In 
answer to our question of the road, they half covered a fing- 
er, to express that it was half a mile further, and, smiling, 
added, ‘sneezer—much,’ meaning that we should find lots of 
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our brethren, the sneezers, there, to keep us company. We 
passed groups of Indian horses tied in the shade, with cords 
long enough to let them graze freely. We then saw the 
American flag—a gift from the government—floating over 
one of the hut-tops in the square.1° We next passed num- 
bers of visitors’ horses and carriages, and servants, and un- 
der the heels of one horse a drunken vagabond Indian or 
half-Indian, asleep. And, finally, we found ourselves at 
the corner of the sacred square, where the aborigines were 
in the midst of their devotions. 

As soon as I left the carriage, seeking an elevation just 
outside of one of the open corners of the sacred square, 
whence a clear view could be obtained of what was going on 
within, I took my station there. I was afterwards told that 
this mound was composed of ashes which had been produced 
many preceeding years by such fires as were now blazing 
in the center; and that ashes of the sort are never permitted 
to be scattered, but must thus be gathered up, and carefully 
and religiously preserved. 

Before the solemnities begin,—and, some one said, 
though I am not sure it was on good authority, ere new 
earth is placed,—the women dance in the sacred square, 
and entirely by themselves. I missed seeing this. They 
then separate from the men, and remain apart from them 
until after the fasting and other religious forms are gone 
through, when they have ceremonies of their own, of which 
I shall speak in due course. 

As I gazed from my stand upon the corner mound, the 
sacred square presented a most striking scene. Upon each 
of the notched masts, of which I have already spoken as at- 
tached to each of the structures within, was a stack of tall 
canes, hung all over with feathers, black and white.!! There 
were rude paint-daubs about the posts and roof-beams of 
the open house-fronts, and here and there they were fes- 
tooned with gourd vines. Chiefs were standing around the 
sides and corners, alone, and opposite to each other, their 
eyes riveted on the earth, and motionless as statues. Every 
building was filled with crowds of silent Indians,—those on 


10This flag was used as far back as the time of Benjamin Hawkins, 
U. S. Agent to the Southern Indians from 1795 to 1816. 
1’The wands still used by many towns in the “feather dance.” 
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the back rows seated in the Turkish fashion, but those in 
front with their feet to the ground. All were turbaned, all 
fantastically painted, all’ in dresses varying in ornament but 
alike in wildness. One chief wore a tall black hat, with a 
broad, massive silver band around it, and a peacock’s feath- 
er; another had a silver scull-cap, with a deep silver bullion 
fringe down to his eyebrows, and plates of silver from his 
breast to his knee, descending his tunic. Most of them had 
the eagle plume, which only those may wear who have slain 
a foe;!2 numbers sported military plumes in various posi- 
tions about their turbans; and one had a tremendous tuft 
of black feathers declining from the back of his head over 
his back; while another’s head was all shaven smooth, ex- 
cepting a tuft across the center from the back to the front, 
like the crest of a helmet. 

I never saw an assembly more absorbed with what they 
regarded as the solemnities of the occasion. 

The first sounds I heard were a strange low, deep 
wail,—a sound of many voices drawn out in perfect unison, 
and only dying away with the breath itself, which indeed 
was longer sustained than could be done by any singer I 
ever yet heard. This was followed by a second wail, in the 
same style, but shrill, like the sound of musical glasses, and 
giving a similar shiver to the nerves. And after a third wail 
in another key, the statue-like figures moved and formed 
two diagonal lines opposite to each other, their backs to op- 
posite angles of the square. One by one, they then approach- 
ed the huge bowls in which the black drink was boiling, 
and, in rotation, dipped a gourd, and took with a most rev- 
erential expression, a long, deep draught each. The next 
part of the ceremony with them was somewhat curious; but 
the rapt expression of the worshippers took away the effect 
which such an evolution would be apt to produce on a fastid- 
ious stomach if connected with an uninterested head. In 
short, these dignitaries, without moving a muscle of the 
face, or a joint of the body, after a few seconds, and with 
great solemnity, ejected what had been swallowed upon the 
ground. It seemed as if given forth in the spirit of a liba- 
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tion among the ancients. The chiefs having afterwards 
tasted, each replacing the gourd, and returning to his stand 
before the next came forward, they all went to their seats, 
and two old men approached and handed round gourds full 
to the other parties present who had remained stationary. 
The looks on each side were as full of solemn awe as I have 
ever seen at any Christian ceremony; and certainly the awe 
was more universal than usually pervades our churches. 

This done, a chief made a speech, but without rising. 
It was listened to with profound attention, and in one place, 
at a pause, called forth a very unanimous and emphatic 
shout of approbation,—a long sound, seemingly of two syl- 
lables, but uttered by all in the same breath. I asked a pro- 
fessional linkister what the speech was about; but he was 
either indifferent or ignorant, for he only replied that it 
was an appeal to them not to forsake their ancient cere- 
monies, but to remain faithful in their fulfilment to the last, 
and that it wound up with a sort of explanatory disserta- 
tion upon the forms which were to follow. 

One chief then walked round, and, in short, abrupt 
sentences, seemed to give directions; whereupon some whit- 
ened, entire gourds, with long handles, and apparently fill- 
ed with pebbles, were produced; and men took their sta- 
tions with them on mats, while those who had been seated 
all arose, and formed in circles around the fire, led by a 
chief, and always beginning their movement towards the 
left. The gourds were shaken ;—there arose a sort of low 
sustained chant as the procession went on; and it was musi- 
cal enough, but every few seconds, at regular intervals, a 
sound was thrown in by all the dancers, in chorus, like the 
sharp, quick, shrill yelp of a dog. The dance seemed to bear 
reference to the fires in the center. Every time they came 
to a particular part of the square, first the head chief turn- 
ed and uplifted his hands over the flame, as in invoking a 
benediction, and all the people followed his example in ro- 
tation. The dance was very unlike anything I ever saw be- 
fore. The dancers never crossed their feet, but first gave 
two taps each with the heel and toe of one foot, then of the 
other, making a step forward as each foot was tapped on 
the earth; their bodies all’ the while stately and erect, and 
each, with a feather fan,—their universal and indispensable 
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companion,—fanning himself, and keeping time with his 
fan as he went on. The dance was quickened at a signal, 
till it became nearly a measured run, and the cries of the 
dancers were varied to suit the motion, when, suddenly, all 
together uttered a long, shrill whoop, and stopped short, 
some few remaining as guards about the sacred square, but 
most of the throng forthwith rushing down a steep, narrow 
ravine, canopied with foliage, to the river, into which they 
plunged; and the stream was black on every side with their 
heads as they swam about, playing all sorts of antics; the 
younger ones diving to fetch up pieces of silver money 
which the visitors flung into the water, to put their dexterity 
to the test. 

Returning to the sacred square, they went through 
other dances around the fire, varying in figure and accom- 
paniment. All were generally led by some aged chief, who 
uttered a low, broken sound, to which the others responded 
in chorus. Sometimes the leader, as he went around, would 
ejaculate a feeble, tremulous exclamation, like alleluliah, 
alleluliah, laying the stress upon the last syllable, to which 
all would respond in perfect accord, and with a deep, son- 
orous bass, ‘allelulzah,’ and the same alternation continued 
to the close, which was invariably sudden, and after a long 
general whoop. 

Each dance seemed to have a special form and signi- 
ficance ;—one in particular, where the dancers unstacked 
the tall canes with feathers suspended from them, each 
taking one from the mast sustaining it; and this one, I was 
told, meant to immortalize triumphs won at ball-plays. 
The feathered canes are seized as markers of points gained 
by the bearers in the ball-play, which is the main trial of 
strength and skill among rival clans of the same tribe, in 
friendship, and even between tribe and tribe, when in har- 
mony. The effect of these canes and feathers, as they 
glanced around, with an exulting chorus, was very inspir- 
ing, and the celebrants became almost wild with their de- 
light as it drew near its climax, ending their closing whoop 
with a general laugh of triumphant recollection. 

Other dances were represented as alluding to conquests 
over bears and panthers, and even the buffalo, which last 
memorial is remarkable enough, having among them sur- 
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vived all traces of the buffalo itself. But, excepting these 
vague hints, I could not find any bystander capable of 
giving me a further explanation of any point on which I 
inquired, than that it was ‘an old custom;’ or, if they wished 
to be more explicit, with a self-satisfied air, they would 
gravely remark that it was ‘the green-corn dance,’-—which 
I knew as well as they. Could I have been instructed even 
in their phrases and speeches, I might have made valuable 
conjectures. But even their language, on these occasions, 
seems, by their own admission, beyond the learning of the 
‘linkisters.’ It is a poetical, mystical idiom, varying essen- 
tially from that of trading and of familiar intercommunica- 
tion, and utterly incomprehensible to the literal minds of 
mere trafficking explainers. Even were it otherwise, the 
persons hovering upon the frontier most ingeniously own, 
when pressed for interpretations of Indian customs, that 
they care nothing for the Indians excepting to get their 
lands, and that they really consider all study concerning 
them as egregious folly, save only that of finding out how 
much cotton their grounds will yield, and in what way the 
greatest speculations can be accomplished with the small- 
est capital. 

The last of the ceremonies of the day consisted of a 
sort of trial of fortitude upon the young. 

Old chiefs were seated at the back of the council-house, 
and of the four houses of the square. They had sharp 
instruments,—sail-needles, awls, and flints. Children of 
from four to twelve, and youths, and young men, presented 
their limbs, and the instrument was plunged into the thighs 
and the calves of the legs, and drawn down in long, straight 
lines. As the blood streamed, the wounded would scoop 
it up with bark or sticks, and dash it against the back of 
the building; and all the buildings thus became clotted 
with gore. The glory of the exercise seemed to be to sub- 
mit without flinching, without even consciousness. The 
youngest children would sometimes show the most extra- 
ordinary self-control. All offered themselves to the experi- 
ment voluntarily. If a shudder were detected, the old 
chiefs gashed deeper. But where they saw entire firmness, 
an involuntary glow of admiration would flit over their 
stony faces. 
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We now left, and went to an infant town—and a 
savage infant it seemed—over the river to break our fast,— 
an indulgence which to our Indian friends is not permitted. 
They may neither eat nor sleep until the ceremonies close. 
The town we went to is named Talassee. It has but about 
a dozen houses as yet, but is delightfully situated, and I 
should not wonder to see a large place there in another 
twelvemonth. It belongs to the region of a clan different 
from the one we left, though part of the same tribe. Here 
the investigating agent held his court; and the place was 
crowded with drunken Indians, and more uncivilized spec- 
ulators, parading about, as some had done among the spec- 
tators at the festival, with blacked eyes and lacerated faces, 
—the trophies of civil war for savage plunder. At the 
house where we dined, I found the landlady and her fam- 
ily implacable Indian haters. I was afterwards told the 
cause. Her husband is continually marrying Indian wives, 
—probably to entitle himself to their lands. He, being a 
sneezer, and keeping a tavern, is a great man among them. 
I saw a very comely young squaw promenading, who be- 
lieved herself to be one of the sneezer-chubco-mico’s last 
wives. The man’s white and original wife and daughters 
made an excuse to walk by, to have a look at the aboriginal 
interloper. The latter had just received from my landlord 
a present of a pair of gaudy bracelets, for which he had paid 
eighteen dollars at another sneezer’s, bracelets worth about 
four. I was told how the man came by this red mate of his. 
He had taken a young chief’s wife in her husband’s absence. 
The chief, returning while my landlord was absent, got his 
young wife back. The landlord, on reappearing is said to 
have threatened the chief with General Jackson and big 
guns. The chief said he was partial to his wife; but he had 
a sister much prettier, and, for the sake of peace, if nothing 
were said about the matter, Mr. Landlord should have her 
for a wife. The bargain was struck. The handsome little 
squaw I have spoken of is that same young chief’s sister. 
This stealing of wives is beginning to excite some commo- 
tion. I heard that there had been a council of chiefs in the 
neighborhood of Talassee. It was a very animated one, and 
the wrong of wife stealing was violently discussed. It was 
thought by some almost as bad as land-stealing. Others 
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felt rather relieved by it. One of the drunken Indians 
whom I saw reeling and whooping about, as I stood at the 
door of the log hut where we dined, seemed of the latter 
party. I asked a linkister the meaning of a song the Indian 
was singing with such glee. the black linkister laughed, 
and was reluctant to explain; but when I pressed him the 
following proved to be the meaning of the burthen:— 


A man may have a wife, 
And that wife an untrue one; 
And yet the man won’t die, 
But go and get a new one. 


No doubt the poor fellow had been robbed in the same 
way, and, between music and whiskey, was providing him- 
self with consolation. 

I was invited to ‘camp out,’ as they call it, near the sa- 
cred square. A Mr. Du Bois,!? a man with an Indian wife 
and family, had arrangements for the purpose in a neigh- 
boring field; so I went to the evening dance, and left my 
party to the enjoyment of a sheltering roof at the frontier 
Blue Beard’s in Talassee; having made up my mind, after I 
had seen enough more of the Indian festival for the night, 
to accept the proffered ‘field-bed’ which was so convenient- 
ly nigh, and sleep, for the first time, in a real ‘sky-parlor.’ 

I sat to look at the evening dances till very late. The 
blazing fire through the darkness gave a new aspect and 
still more striking wildness to the fantastic scene. Some 
ceremonies yet unattempted seemed. to be going on over the 
drinks in the deep cauldrons; and the figures around them, 
with those of the dancers, reminded me of the witch scenes 
in Macbeth, as conceived by Shakespeare, not by the actors 
of them upon the stage. Four grim figures were stirring 
the cauldrons incessantly, with a sort of humming incanta- 
tion, the others dancing around. In one of their dances they 
used a sort of small kettle-drum, with a guitar-like handle 
to it. But after a while, the evening dances seemed to vary 
from the devotional to the complimentary and to the divert- 
ing; but the daylight ones were altogether devotional. 


12Barent Dubois was Pickett’s chief authority regarding the Tuka- 
bahchee plates and he is also mentioned by Schoolcraft. 
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Apotheola" led one of the less lofty order, and he is one of 
the most popular and respected of their chiefs. Its music 
seemed to consist of an exclamation from him of Yo, ho, 
ho! yo, ho, ho!—-to which the response appeared as if com- 
plimentary, and to contain only the animated and measured 
repetition of Apotheola! Apotheola! Another dance, 
which excited most boisterous mirth, was led by a chief who 
is called by the borderers Peter the Gambler. He is a great 
humorist, and famous for his love of play,—famous even 
among the Indians, who are all gamblers. Once throwing 
dice with a chief, he staked himself against a negro slave, 
and won the negro. I never saw a party more diverted 
than were the lookers-on at this dance. It was all monkey 
capers, but all with a meaning to the Indians beyond the 
perception of the whites. The Indian spectators made their 
remarks from their couches as the solemn mockeries pro- 
ceeded, and the object of the remarks seemed to be to pro- 
voke the dancers to laugh by making fun, and the object of 
the dancers to provoke the fun-makers to laugh by perform- 
ing extravagant caricatures with imperturbable gravity. 

Our semi-civilized inviter got a bench for us. Some In- 
dians, when it was not entirely filled, tried to pull it away, 
Several young ones, as a fellow was trying to tug it from 
under us, seemed vastly amused at Du Bois for saying, 
‘Keep your seats! keep your seats!’ and mimicked him and 
laughed. But we were entirely unmolested in any other 
way, excepting for an instant by one white rascal on the 
road, as I was coming, who galloped towards me violent- 
ly in the dark, and shouted, ‘Who the hell may you be, if 
one were to let you alone?’ Just then, however, I got up to 
my party, and he said no more. 

I have not mentioned, I believe, that no one is allowed 
in the sacred square who tastes food during the devotional 
part of the ceremonies; but to get drunk on this occasion is 
a specially great offense. It is also considered as a dese- 
cration for an Indian to allow himself to be touched by even 
the dress of a white man, until the ceremony of purification 


14More accurately spelled Hobohithli Yahola, the Hothlibonia 
Great War Speaker of the Creeks, whose influence was ineom nanan 
greater than that of any other one man in the Creek Nation during most 
of his lifetime, though he was not titularly a chief as is often stated. 
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is complete. There was a finely, though slightly, built In- 
dian,—more French than Tartar in his look and manner,— 
a linkister, too,—the whites called him Charley,—and 
Charley had got very drunk. He was, of course, compelled 
to keep among the crowd outside. During the evening 
dance, a chief censured those who stayed from the cere- 
mony, and those who dishonored it by appearing in this un- 
worthy state. Charley was by that time very drunk indeed, 
but very good humored. He came nearly: naked to listen. 
He heard-the lecture; and, as he reeled around, pretending 
to cover his face for shame, it was amusing to see his tricks 
to evade tumbling against any of the bystanders, lifting his 
hands with an air of dandified disdain as he staggered to 
one side, and repeating the mock contemptuousness when 
rolling towards the same peril on the other. Next morning 
I heard numbers of the natives, sitting all along the outside 
of the sacred square, laughing very loud, an very good- 
naturally quizzing poor Charley, who had slept off some- 
what of his exhilaration, but none of his good humor. 
Charley laughed, too, and looked foolish, and laughed 
again. : 

So, to go back and resume my story. We went to our 
‘field-bed.’ It consisted of a shed of loose boards on tall 
stakes, and under it a raised platform of loose boards upon 
shorter stakes. There were several human forms already 
wrapped in blankets and asleep upon the platform. One of 
our party attempting to get among them, was told by 
Milly,—Du Bois’s Indian wife,—who just then awoke, ‘No 
here,—no here! dat not de rule!’ It seems this was the fe- 
male side of the house. My buffalo robe was spread at the 
opposite end. I pulled off my boots, and set them in the 
grass under the bed, and slept delightfully. The only time 
I awoke, I saw the eyes of a towering black figure fixed 
upon me. The chap was secking a spot for a snooze among 
us; but finding every inch of room occupied, gazed for a 
moment at a tree, flung down his blanket, and tumbled on 
the grass, the tall tree he had been eyeing, at his head, and 
a lesser one at his heels. The female side of my house was 
divided from the male side by Du Bois, who slept between 
the ladies and the gentlemen. Our party consisted of nine 
in all, Indian ladies included. In the morning, at day-break, 
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we were up. With a joke to Milly about ‘de rule,—which 
she answered with a good-humored smile, covering her face 
as she smiled,— we went back to the sacred square among 
the Indians, who had been all night awake and at their de- 
votions. 

I found them preparing for the ceremonies which close 
the fast. Many were standing about, and all intent on the 
preparations for the morning forms. They went through 
the taking of the black drink, repeating all they had done 
the day previous. But on this occasion I more particularly 
observed two circular plates of brass and steel, which ap- 
peared the remains of very antique shields. They were 
borne with great reverence by two chiefs. The natives do 
not pretend to explain whence they came. They keep 
them apart, as something sacred. They are only produced 
on great occasions. I was told, too, that ears of green corn 
were brought in at a part of the ceremony to-day, which I 
missed, and that they were presented to a chief. He took 
them, and, after an invocation that the corn might continue 
plentiful among them the year through, handed them back. 

This seemed the termination of the peace-offerings, 
and the religious part of the affair was now to wind up with 
emblems of war. These were expressed in what they call 
a Gun-Dance. When the dispositions were making for it, 
some persons in carriages were desired by a white linkister 
to fall back and to remove their horses to a distance. Some 
ladies, especially, were warned. ‘Keep out of their way, 
ma’am,’ said the linkister to a lady, ‘for when they come 
racing about here with their guns, they gits powerful sarcy.’ 
I saw them dressing for the ceremony, if it may be called 
dressing to throw off nearly every part of a scanty covering. 
But the Indians are especially devoted to dress in their way. 
Some of them went aside to vary their costume with nearly 
every dance. 

Now appeared a procession of some forty or fifty wo- 
men. They entered the square, and took their seats to- 
gether in one of the open houses. Two men sat in front of 
them, holding gourds filled with pebbles. The gourds were 
shaken so as to keep time, and the women began a long 


15See Introduction, 
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chant, with which, at regular intervals, was given a sharp, 
short whoop from male voices. The women’s song was said 
to be intended for the wail of mothers, wives, and daughters 
at the departure of the warriors for the fight; the response 
conveyed the resolution of the warriors not to be withheld, 
but to fight and conquer. And now were seen two hideous- 
looking old warriors, with tomahawks and scalping knives, 
painted most ferociously. Each went half round the circle, 
exchanged exclamations, kept up a sort of growl all the 
while, and at length stopped with a war-whoop. 

At this juncture, we were told to hurry to the outer 
square. The females and their male leaders left their 
places inside, and went to the mound in the center of the 
outer square. The mound became entirely covered with 
their forms, and the effect was very imposing. Here they 
resumed their chant. The spectators mounted on the em- 
bankment. I got on a pile of wood,—holy wood, I believe, 
and heaped there to keep up the sacred fires. There were 
numbers of Indian women in the crowd. Four stuffed fig- 
ures were placed, one in each of the four corners of the 
square. 

We now heard firing and whooping on all sides. At 
length in the high corn on one side we saw crouching sav- 
ages, some with guns of every sort, some, especially the 
boys, with corn-stalks to represent guns. A naked chief 
with a long sabre, the blade painted blood color, came be- 
fore them, flourishing his weapon and haranguing vehe- 
mently. In another corn-field appeared another party. The 
two savages already mentioned as having given the war 
dance in the sacred square, now hove in sight on a third 
side, cowering. One of them I understood was the person 
who had shot the chief I mentioned in the first part of this 
letter—the chief who made an objectionable treaty, and 
whose house was burned. Both these warriors crept slyily 
towards the outer square. One darted upon one of the pup- 
pets, caught him from behind, and stole him off; another 
grasped another puppet by the waist, flung him in the air, 
tumbled on him as he fell, ripped him with his knife, tore 
off the scalp, and broke away in triumph. A third puppet 
was tomahawked, and a fourth shot. These were the em- 
blems of the various forms of warfare. 
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After the first shot, the two parties whooped, and be- 
gan to fire indiscriminately, and every shot was answered 
by a whoop. One shot his arrow into the square, but falling 
short of the enemy, he covered himself with corn and crept 
thither to regain the arrow, and bore it back in safety, hon- 
ored with a triumphant yell as he returned. After much of 
this bush skirmishing, both parties burst into the square. 
There was unremitted firing and war-whooping, the music 
of chanting and of the pebbled gourd going all the while. 
At length the fighters joined in procession, dancing a tri- 
umphal dance around the mound, plunging thence head- 
long into the sacred square and all around it, and then 
scampering around the outside, and pouring back to the 
battle square; and the closing whoop being given, the en- 
tire multitude from the battle square rushed, helter-skelter, 
yelping, some firing as they went, and others pelting down 
the spectators from their high places, with the cornstalks 
that had served for guns, and which gave blows so power- 
ful that those who laughed at them as weapons before, rub- 
bed their shoulders and walked away ashamed. 

We resumed our conveyances homeward, and heard 
the splashing and shouting, as we departed, of the warriors 
in the water. 

Leave was now given to taste the corn, and all ate their 
fill, and, I suppose, did not much refrain from drinking; for 
I heard that every pathway and field around was in the 
morning strewed with sleeping Indians. 

We passed the day following in visits to the  pictur- 
esque scenery of the neighborhood. We saw the fine falls of 
the Tallapoosa, where the broken river tumbles over wild 
and fantastic precipices, varying in from forty to eighty or 
a hundred feet in height; and when wandering among the 
slippery rocks, we passed an old Indian with his wife and 
child and bow and arrows. They had been shooting fishes 
in the stream, from a point against which the fishes were 
brought to them by the current. The scenery and the na- 
tives would have formed a fine picture. An artist of the 
neighbrorhood made me a present of a view of these falls 
which I will show you when we meet. ; 

The next part of the festival among the red folks— 
and which I did not see, being that day on my ‘tour in 
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search of the picturesque’—consisted, I was told, in the 
display of wives urging out their husbands to hunt deer. 
When, from our travels among fine scenery, we went down 
to the sacred square, towards night, we met Indians with 
deer slung over their horses. The skin of the first that is 
shot is presented to a priest, who flings it back to the slayer 
to be retained by him as a trophy, and at the same time asks 
from the Great Spirit that this may prove only the harbinger 
of deer in abundance whenever wanted. There was some 
slight dancing that evening in the sacred square, but not of 
significance enough to make it an object with me to remain 
for it, and as so many were reserving themselves for the 
winding-up assembly of the ladies, on Sunday morning, I 
thought I would do the same. Some of our party stayed, 
however, for the night. They found a miscellaneous dance 
at a house in the vicinity,—negroes, borderers and repro- 
bate Indians, all collected in one incongruous mass. A vag- 
abond frontier man there asked a girl to dance. She refus- 
ed, and was going to dance with another. The first drew 
his pistol, and swore if she would not dance with him she 
would not dance at all. Twenty pistols were clicked in an 
instant; but the borderer, with a horse-laugh, asked if they 
thought he didn’t know there was not a soul in that section 
of the country who dared to draw a trigger against him? 
He was right, for the pistols were dropped and the room 
cleared on the instant; whereupon the bully borderer clap- 
ped his wings and crowed and disappeared. 

The assemblage of the females I was rather solicitous 
to see, and so I was at my post betimes. I had long to wait. 
I heard the gathering cry from the men on all sides, in the 
cornfields and bushes; it was like the neighing to each oth- 
er of wild horses. After a while the ladies began to arrive. 
The spectators crowded in. 

The Indian men went to their places, and among them 
a party to sing while the women danced, two of the men 
rattling the gourds. The cauldrons had disappeared from 
the center of the sacred square. 

And now entered a long train of females, all dressed 
in long gowns, like our ladies, but all with gay colors, and 
bright shawls of various hues, and beads innumerable upon 
their necks, and tortoise-shell combs in their hair, and ears 
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bored all around the rim, from top to bottom, and from 
every bore a massive ear-drop, very long, and generally of 
silver. A selected number of the dancers wore under their 
robes, and girded upon their calves, large squares of thick 
leather, covered all over with terrapin-shells closed together 
and perforated and filled with pebbles, which rattled like 
so many sleigh-bells. These they have the knack of keep- 
ing silent until their accompaniment is required for the 
music of the dance. The dresses of all the women were so 
long as nearly to conceal the feet, but I saw that some had 
neither shoes nor stockings on, while others were sandalled. 
The shawls were principally worn like mantles. Broad 
ribbons, in great profusion and of every variety of hue, 
hung from the back of each head to the ground, and, as 
they moved, these, and the innumerable sparkling beads of 
glass and coral and gold, gave the wearers an air of grace- 
ful and gorgeous, and, at the same time, unique wildness. 
The procession entered slowly, and wound around the 
central fire, which still blazed gently there, although the 
cauldrons had been removed; and the train continued to 
stretch itself out, till it extended to three circles and a half. 
The shorter side then became stationary, and stood facing 
the men, who were seated in that building which contained 
the chanters. This last rank of dancers seemed to include 
the principal wearers of the terrapin leg-bands, which they 
continued to rattle, keeping time with the chant, without 
shifting their position. At each end of their line was a 
leader, one an old woman and the other not young, both 
bearing a little notched stick, with two feathers floating 
from it.'® Ata particular turn of the general figure of the 
dance, these two broke off from their fixed rank, and made 
a circuit outside of all the rest, and more briskly, while the 
main body of the dancers, the three circles before mention- 
ed, which had never ceased to move, still proceeded slowly 
round and round, only turning at a given signal to face the 
men, as the men had turned to face the emblem of the 
Deity, the central fire. Every eye among the women was 
planted on the ground. I never beheld such an air of uni- 


16Like the notched posts in front of the four cabins these were 

called atasa and were supposed to resemble war clubs. They are still 
in use. | 
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versal modesty. It seemed a part of the old men’s privilege 
to make comments aloud, in order to surprise the women 
into a laugh. These must often have been very droll, and 
always personal, I understand, and not always the most 
delicate. I saw a few instances among the young girls 
where they were obliged to smother a smile by putting up 
their handkerchiefs. But it was conquered on the instant. 
The young men said nothing; but the Indian men, whether 
old or young, seemed all to take as much interest in the 
show as we. The Chief, Apotheola, had two daughters 
there. Both are very elegant girls, but the eldest delighted 
me exceedingly. She seemed about seventeen or eighteen, 
She ‘is tall, a fine figure; her carriage graceful and dis- 
tingue, and quite European. She had a white muslin gown; 
a black scarf, wrought all over with flowers in brilliant 
colors; an embroidered white collarette, I believe you call it; 
gold chains, coral beads, gold and jewelled ear-rings,— 
single ones, not in the usual Indian superabundance,—her 
hair beautifully dressed in the Parisian style; a splendid 
tortoise-shell comb, gemmed; and from one large tuft of 
hair upon one temple to that upon the other there passed a 
beautiful gold ornament. Her sister’s head-dress was near- 
ly the same. The aforesaid elder Princess Apotheola, I am 
happy to say, looked only at me. Some one must have told 
her that I meant to run away with her, for I had said so be- 
fore I saw her to many of her friends. There was a very 
frolicksome, quizzical expression in her eye; and now and 
then it seemed to say, ‘No doubt you think all these things 
wonderfully droll. It diverts me to see you so puzzled by 
them.’ But, excepting the look at me, which only proved 
her excellent taste, her eye dwelt on the ground, and noth- 
ing could have been more interestingly reserved than her 
whole deportment. 

The dance over, all the ladies went from the square in 
the same order that they entered it. 

In about an hour, the same dance was repeated. When 
it ended, signal was made for what they call The Dance of 
the Olden Time,—the breaking up of the ceremonial, when 
the men and women are again allowed to intermingle. 

This was done in a quick movement around and around 
again, all the men yelping wildly and merrily, as struck 
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their fancy, and generally in tones intended to set the wo- 
men laughing, which they did, and heartily. The sounds 
most resembled the yelpings of delighted dogs. Finally 
came the concluding whoop, and all the parties separated. 

Between these two last dances, I sent for a chief, and 
desired him to take charge of some slight gifts of tobacco 
and beads which I had brought for them. The chief took 
them. I saw the others cut the tobacco, and share it. Ere 
long my ambassador returned, saying, ‘The chiefs are 
mighty glad, and count it from you as very great friend- 
ship.’ I had been too bashful about my present, and kept 
it back too long, through over-shyness. If I had sent it be- 
fore, I might have seen the show to more advantage. As it 
was, I was immediately invited to sit inside the square, and 
witness the last dance from one of the places of honor. 

But I was now obliged to depart, and to give up all 
hopes of ever again seeing my beautiful Princess Apotheola. 
My only chance of a guide through the wilderness would 
have been lost had I delayed. So I reluctantly mounted my 
pony; and I left the Indians of Tuckabatchie and their 
Green-Corn Festival, and their beautiful Princess Apothe- 
ola. 

It was a great gratification to me to have seen this fes- 
tival; with my own eyes to have witnessed the Indians in 
their own nation, with my own ears to have heard them in 
their own language. Nor was it any diminution of the in- 
terest of the spectacle to reflect that this ceremony, so 
precious to them, was now probably performing in the land 
of their forefathers for the last, last time. I never beheld 
more intense devotion; and the spirit of the forms was a 
right and a religious one. It was beginning the year with 
fasting, with humility, with purification, with prayer, with 
gratitude. It was burying animosities, while it was 
strengthening courage. It was pausing to give thanks to 
Heaven, before daring to partake its beneficence. It was 
strange to see this, too, in the midst of my own land; to 
travel, in the course of a regular journey in the new World, 
among the living evidences of one, it may be, older than 
what we call the Old World;—the religion. and the peo- 


ple, and the associations of the untraceable past, in the very 
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heart of the most recent portion of the most recent people 
upon earth. And it was a melancholy reflection for our- 
selves, that, comparing the majority of the white and red 
assemblage there, the barbarian should be so infinitely the 
more civilized and the more interesting of the two. 


BEGINNING OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
WORK IN OKLAHOMA 
By CHARLES N. GOULD 


Rarely do I step upon the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma these days that I do not subconsciously contrast 
present-day conditions with those on the campus at Nor- 
man when I first saw them in 1900. 

At that time, thirty-two years ago, there was but one 
University building, a three-story brick structure located 
back of the present Chemistry building. There were but 
four houses on the west side of the University Boulevard, 
and none on the east side. There was a row of trees down 
the middle of the Boulevard, the track on one side being 
for buggies and the other for bicycles. 

Everything between the Boulevard and the section line, 
now Jenkins Street, was a wheat field. Asp and DeBarr 
avenues had not yet been laid out. The football field was 
on the quadrangle where the Fine Arts building now 
stands. The elm and locust trees on the campus were lit- 
tle higher than a man’s head. 


There were eight regular members of the faculty; 
namely, President Boyd, and Professors DeBarr, Buchanan, 
Paxton, Elder, Parrington, Van Vleet and King. In 1900 
when I came to the University, five new men were employ- 
ed; Sturgis, Cole, Matlock, Upjohn and myself. Two young 
fellows, Gittinger and Hadsell who enrolled as students that 
year, were afterward added to the faculty. 


The reason for my coming to the University in 1900 
was that at that time the Territory of Oklahoma had a 
Geological Survey but no geologist. Two years before a 
law had been passed by the Territorial legislature establish- 
ing a Territorial Geological and Natural History Survey. At 
the suggestion of President Boyd, Mr. Henry E. Asp, then 
president of the Board of Regents of the University, had 
written the bill and had been instrumental in securing its 
passage by the Legislature. I imagine that if the truth 
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were known, the real reason for this action at that time was 
to keep the Agricultural College from getting the Geolog- 
ical Survey. 

By the provisions of this law the professor of Biology 
at the University was named ex-officio Territorial Geolog- 
ist. Thus the job was wished off on Dr. Albert H. VanVleet 
who was at that time professor of Biology. In the largeness 
of its heart (if a legislature can be conceived of as having a 
heart) the aforesaid legislature appropriated the munific- 
ient sum of $300.00 per year for the maintenance of the 
Survey. 

So Dr. VanVleet found himself in the position of having 
$300.00 which must be spent. The first year he bought a 
tent, a dishpan and cooking outfit, a red wagon, and two 
horses. And these were real horses, not large but built ac- 
cording to specifications. Each horse had four legs, one on 
each corner, and a full equipment of eyes and ears. In color 
they did not match. One was a sort of pinkish brown, but 
we could not quite decide the color of the other horse. 
Around the campfire at night we used to argue the color of 
the horse. He was more or less mottled, a sort of a cross 
between an off-color red roan and a purple. I imagine that 
mauve would be the best term to apply. You will remem- 
ber that Whistler says that mauve is pink trying to be 
purple. 

The most striking characteristic of the mauve horse 
was his face. It was a very intelligent face, but varigated 
in color with splashes of white and red and several’ inter- 
mediate shades and tints. His eyes did not match, but they 
were kindly. 

These horses were not lazy. At least Dr. VanVleet al- 
ways insisted they were not lazy. Perhaps it would be 
more nearly correct to say that they were born tired. They 
sometimes made as much as twenty miles a day, but their 
average gait was fifteen miles. 

Having acquired a team, wagon and camp outfit, it was 
up to the Territorial Geologist to use them. Dr. VanVleet 
found himself confronted with one difficulty. By taking 
stock he found that he had a perfectly good Geological 
Survey. legally constituted, also $300.00 to be spent during 
the succeeding year, a dishpan, a tent, certain pots and ket- 
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tles, a red wagon, a team and other things necessary and 
needful to prosecute the work of a geological survey. Only 
one minor item was missing; namely, a geologist. 

So he set about to find the geologist. There were no 
funds to pay said geologist. Some one must be found who 
would be willing to work for glory and expenses. And that 
is where I came into the picture. 

It happened that at that time President Boyd had as 
private secretary, a young man named George Bucklin, now 
for many years in the United States Consular service. One 
day when Dr. VanVleet and President Boyd were discuss- 
ing the matter of securing a geologist, Mr. Bucklin remark- 
ed that he believed he knew a young chap who would be 
willing to work for nothing. He said that he had a friend 
doing graduate work in geology at the University of Ne- 
braska, who was crazy over rocks, who wanted a job, and 
who wanted to come to Oklahoma. 

Bucklin was instructed to write and find out if this fel- 
low really would be willing to come to Oklahoma and work 
during the summer for expenses. The chap referred to was 
the present writer, who at that time was on the outlook for 
just such a place. I came, and here I have been ever since. 

The first field party of the Oklahoma Survey outfit- 
ted and left Norman about the middle of June, 1900. Be- 
sides the ex-officio Territorial Geologist and the really true 
geologist, there were two young chaps that I had brought 
along, who had been fellow students at Southwestern Col- 
lege, at Winfield, Kansas. They were Paul J. White, botan- 
ist and Roy Hadsell, cook. 

Hadsell was the only one of the bunch who drew a gal- 
ary. I forget how much he received, something like $15.00 
or $20.00 per month, but believe me, he earned his money. 
That man Hadsell surely can cook. 

From Norman we started north. Hadsell and I sat in 
the front seat, took turns driving, and VanVleet and White, 
gentlemen of leisure, rode on the rear seat. The first night 
out of Norman we camped two miles north of Oklahoma 
City, on the farm on which Belle Isle lake has since been 
built. The owner of the quarter section wanted to sell us the 
land for $2000.00. When we showed no interest, he offered 
to sell for $1200.00. But we did not buy. 


Geological Survey Camp of Charles N. Gould near Perry—1900. 
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The second night we camped near Guthrie, and two 
nights later on the school grounds at Orlando. A prairie 
storm out of the northwest struck camp about two o’clock in 
the morning, and the four of us hung onto tent poles for an 
hour to keep the tent from blowing down. 

The dishpan, tin plates and other implements that had 
been stacked on the chuck box outside the tent, went south. 
We heard them going. The next morning we sent out an 
exploring party. The dishpan was collected from a hedge 
fence a quarter of a mile south. The stew kettle was locat- 
ed in a gully still farther down the line. Some of the tin 
plates, like the late lamented Clementine, were “lost and 
gone forever.” 

From Orlando we went east to Stillwater and Ingalls, 
where we camped in what has since become the Ingalls oil 
field. Turning west, we passed through Perry and Enid to 
Cleo where we visited the Glass Mountains, then north, 
crossing the Big Salt Plains near Cherokee, then west to 
Alva and to the Salt Plains of the Cimarron, south through 
Woodward, and Taloga to Arapaho and Weatherford, past 
the Caddo County Buttes to Watonga and the Salt Creek 
Canyon in the Gypsum Hills of Baine 'County, and returned 
to Norman by way of Kingfisher and EI Reno. 

Leaving Dr. VanVleet at Norman, White, Hadsell and 
I made a trip east into the Indian Territory. From Norman 
we passed through Shawnee, Okmulgee, Sapulpa, Tulsa, 
Skiatook and Pawhuska and back to Norman. 

This trip of between 500 and 600 miles occupied the 
greater part of the summer. Twenty-eight years later, Had- 
sell and Iin an automobile, made the same trip in a week. 

In September, 1900, the first classes in geology were 
taught at the University of Oklahoma. For the year’s work 
I received as salary $400.00. It was the hardest year’s work 
I ever put in. I had to make good. There was no shadow 
of a doubt about the matter. I just had to make good, and 
that was all there was to it. 

At that time the University had been running for eight 
years and the enrollment was about 400, of which only 
about 60 were college students. The greater part of the stu- 
dent body were preparatory students, corresponding in rank 
to high school. 
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When I came, there was no geological equipment what- 
ever, no laboratories, no collections, no books, no students, 
not even a class room. The sum total of the department of 
geology at the University of Oklahoma in September, 1900, 
consisted of one tall, slim individual who was willing to 
work. 

As I remember now, there was no mad rush among the 
student body to avail themselves of the opportunities offer- 
ed to secure a first-class geological education. In fact in 
order to get students, I was almost compelled to follow the 
scriptural injunction to ‘go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in.” 

It should be remembered that these were the old days. 
Our ideas were primitive. At that time geology had not yet 
come into its own. It was not then considered as being 
well toward the top of the list of the 57 legitimate and rec- 
ognized methods of securing a permanent meal ticket. In 
those far-off days of 1990, geology was one of the so-called 
cultural subjects taught in college. It was a “‘pure”’ science, 
meaning one that had no known practical application. At 
that time geologists were not supposed to become oppulent. 
The persuasive promoter had not yet begun to comb the uni- 
versities and inveigle reluctant sophomores from their stud- 
ies, holding out as inducements fabulous salaries, an inter- 
est in the business, and an opportunity to marry the blonde 
daughter. 


This was even before the time of the Sears Roebuck, 
mail-order variety of geologist, the fellow who always 
found the anticline crossing the block of leases held by the 
promoter, and whose reports, like a certain brand of soap 
were 99.98 percent favorable. 


So during the first year the young department had the 
usual difficulties. It caught the ordinary number of stud- 
ents who always flock to beginning classes to try out the 
new professor and see if he is “easy”. There were no class 
rooms for geology. We dodged around over the building 
wherever we could find a vacant room. I remember that the 
class in physiography met in the biology laboratory, and the 
class in general geology met in the English room at an hour 
when Professor Parrington had no class. 
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Among others who took geology the first year, I now 
recollect C. C. Roberts, Paul Mackey, E. M. Vanderslice, 
George Bucklin, Lillie Miller, Ray Crowe, Kate Barbour, 
John Hefley and M. J. Ferguson. It is significant to note 
that not one of these people became a geologist. 

The second year there were more students in the de- 
partment, and it was this year that one lone individual de- 
clared his intention of specializing in geology. This was 
Pierce Larkin from Helena. He has since been for many 
years in consulting practice in Tulsa. The first man to grad- 
uate from the department was Chas. T. Kirk. Kirk and 
Chester Reeds, also an early graduate, were the first two 
men from the department to secure their doctorate, Kirk 
from Wisconsin and Reeds from Yale. 

I spent the field season of 1901 with a United States 
Geological Survey party under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
A. Taff. E. O. Ulrich and Geo. I Adams, well known 
American geologists, were members of the party. During 
the early part of the season, the work consisted of the prep- 
aration of a geologic map of the Tahlequah folio in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. Later we studied the coal fields near 
Sallisaw and Spiro. Having completed this work, we moved 
farther west and spent several weeks working out the strati- 
graphy and structure and preparing a map of the northern 
part of the Arbuckle Mountains. I remember we made 
camp at the following points: Franks, Roff, Buckhorn 
Spring, Rock Creek, Falls Creek, Old Fort Arbuckle, and 
Hennepin. The day that William McKinley was shot at Buf- 
falo, we had our camp at Falls Creek. 

Having finished the work in the Arbuckle Mountains 
the camp was moved west to the Wichitas. The rest of the 
season was spent in riding horseback over these mountains, 
securing data for the geologic map. The results of the sum- 
mer’s work were published by Mr. Taff in the Tahlequah 
folio, and in Professional Paper No. 31, both of the United 
States Geological Survey. The latter paper has been re- 
printed as Bulletin No. 12, of the Oklahoma Geological Sur- 
vey. 

This year, 1901, was the year of the opening of the 
Kiowa and Comanche reservation. Lawton and Hobart were 
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cities of tents, the streets filled with a struggling mob of 
homeseekers. 

This was also the year of the greatest gold excitement 
in the Wichita Mountains. For many years there had been 
persistent rumors to the effect that there was gold in these 
mountains. Many attempts had been made to open mines. 
In every case the government authorities had stepped in and 
prevented operations. As soon as the land was opened to 
settlement, the miners rushed in. At the time of our visit to 
the mountains, September and October of 1901, there were 
thousands of miners at work. Every little gulch had its clus- 
ter of cabins. The hills were bristling with claim notices 
and honeycombed with mining shafts. Several little min- 
ing towns sprang up, such as Meers, Oreana and Wildman, 
all long since defunct. Hope ran high and every one ex- 
pected to get rich overnight. 

Mr. Taff and I collected samples from many of the so- 
called mines, and sent the samples to the government labor- 
atories at Washington for analysis. The results of these 
analyses showed only a trace of precious metal in a few of 
the samples. In no case was there anything of value. 

Our publication of these reports raised a storm of pro- 
tests. The miners refused to believe the results of the work 
of the government chemists. For several years the battle 
raged, then as the miners starved out, it gradually subsided. 
Some of the old timers, refusing to be discouraged, hung on 
for years, and even today there may be some of the old 
miners still at work. 

Our best estimate is that something like more than a 
million dollars were spent in the vain attempt to find gold 
and silver in paying quantities in the Wichita Mountains. 

It was during this summer that the preliminary sur- 
veys were made looking toward the setting apart of certain 
tracts of land near Sulphur as the Platte National Park. 
Acting under an order from the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Taff and I visited the region and spent a week riding 
horseback over the country. We visited the mineral springs 
and studied general conditions. The report which was made 
recommending the establishment of a national] park at this 


place, was acted upon favorably by Congress, and a park 
was established. 
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The manuscript of the First Biennial Report of the De- 
partment of Geology and Natural History was destroyed by 
the fire which burned the first University building. The 
Second Biennial Report has the date of November 29, 1902, 
but was not published until the next year. This Second Bien- 
nial Report was in fact the first official geological report 
published in Oklahoma. It is a paper bound volume of 175 
pages. The personnel was as follows: A. H. VanVleet, Ter- 
ritorial Geologist, Chas. N. Gould, Geologist, R. S. Sherwin, 
assistant in geology and chemistry, Paul J. White, Botanist 
and C. D. Bunker, collector in zoology. The contents includ- 
ed five papers, General Geology of Oklahoma and Gypsum 
of Oklahoma by Chas. N. Gould, and Plants of Oklahoma, 
Birds of Oklahoma, and Snakes of Oklahoma by A. H. Van 
Vleet. This little volume is now very rare. 

From these modest beginnings, the department of Geol- 
ogy at the University and the general interest in the subject 
has grown until today the department has become one of the 
largest in the world. Many men now in middle life who re- 
ceived their first inspiration in the department, are now 
among the prominent leaders in business and_ science 
throughout the United States. A list of their names would 
make interesting reading to the old-timers at Norman. 

I am beginning to agree with the sentiment expressed 
some years ago by an old friend of mine, who said that the 
greatest pleasure that can come to an individual is the con- 
sciousness of having directed aright the steps of young 
people. 


THE QUAKER INDIAN AGENTS OF THE KIOWA, 
COMANCHE, AND WICHITA INDIAN RESERVATION 


BY MARTHA BUNTIN. 


Seeing the failure of the politician, who cheated the 
Indian and the government, causing trouble for both, and 
considering the military authorities only as a means of locat- 
ing the Indians on their reservations, but not as a force to be 
used in making them citizens of the United States, President 
Grant, in 1868, decided to allow the religious bodies to 
choose the Indian agents. For this very important task in 
the Central Superintendency, which included the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Wichita reservation, he selected the group 
who had had the most harmonious dealings with the In- 
dians, the Quakers. 

Lawrie Tatum was not even aware of the fact that he 
was considered for such a position until he saw his name in 
a newspaper as the Quaker nominee to fill a position as 
agent for the Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita reservation. 
10n May 20, 1869, Tatum received his official appoint- 
ment and prepared to go at once into Indian territory. He 
left his wife, Mary Ann Tatum in Iowa, until he could re- 
turn for her.2. Col. W. B. Hazen met Tatum at Junction 
City, Kansas, and took him to Fort Sill, the newly establish- 
ed post in Indian Territory, a journey of some three hun- 
dred and fifty miles. They passed no houses on the way. 

Colonel Hazen had already selected a site for the 
agency located about three miles from Fort Sill. Only one 
adobe building was under construction when Tatum arrived. 
As the stream rose suddenly, this building was often sur- 
rounded by water; for this reason Tatum gravely reported 
the location a most unhealthful as well as inconvenient. On 
July 1, 1869, the agency, with the property belonging to it, 
was transferred to Tatum, with the exception of the com- 


1Tatum, Lawrie, Our Red Brothers, 24, 
2Tatum felt that he was called by God to do this work about which 


he knew nothing, but he declared that the necessary inf j 
come to him as he needed it. Jbid., 26. Barris se 
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missary which for some unknown reason was not transfer- 
red until the following year.? 

Farming had been started by Hazen, who had had sev- 
eral tracts of land plowed for the Indians. Since these In- 
dians had never done any farming, it was necessary to have 
a man teach them when and how to cultivate the land. The 
work, however, was done entirely by the women and chil- 
dren even though the men enjoyed the products greatly, 
often not even waiting for the melons to ripen before eat- 
ing them.4 : 

Tatum found that his first duty was to build an Indian 
Agency in order that the work might be carried on.’ Since 
the Indians could not grind their corn into meal, it was of 
little use to them. As per treaty agreement, the Indians 
were promised a sawmill with an attachment for grinding 
corn. Tatum decided that he had to go to Chicago to secure 
the mill and employees. The mill was to be sent to Smith 
Paul’s ranch (near the modern Pauls Valley, Oklahoma,) 
and freighted from there to Fort Sill. The employees accom- 
panied him to Lawrence, Kansas, where he purchased some 
wagons, spring-seats, horses and mules, harness, and a 
camping equipment. When all this was assembled, Tatum, 
his wife, and his employees, who left their homes on the 
call of the Church, set out on a four hundred mile journey 
unbroken by a single village and after the first fifty miles, 
not even a hut was to be seen, 

With the arrival of these people, the peace policy of 
the president was under way. There can be no doubt that 
these people were most serious in their undertaking, even 
though most of them departed in haste when the Indians 
became restless and threatened trouble. These employees 
were soon replaced by the Church. It is surprising how 
well they fitted into the work when they had been selected 
by the brethern of an eastern church who had probably 


never seen an Indian. 


3Tatum selected high ground on the tract set aside by Colonel Hazen 
for the use of the agency and commenced the construction of a school 
and houses for the personnel of the agency. As the price of hkimber was 
$75.00 per thousand feet f. o. b. Henrietta, Texas, located 140 miles from 
the agency, most all of the houses had to be constructed of adobe. 

4Parker to Tatum, Feb. 1, 1870, misc. files, Kiowa Agency. 

5Tatum to Quaker Commissioner of Indian Affairs, July, 1870, Ibid. 
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Tatum was not without instruction in hisnew work. In 
fact he received his instructions from several and varied 
sources. The military authorities felt that he needed their 
assistance and guidance; the Quaker Churches gave instruc- 
tions collectively and individually; and the Indian Depart- 
ment sent numerous circulars and letters of instruction. The 
care of the funds was a very exacting task. The money had 
to be accounted for to a penny to E. S. Parker, Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, while a like record had to be retained 
and turned over to his successor when he departed.® 

Colonel B. H. Gierson instructed Tatum to allow Evans 
and Company to trade with the Indians and recommended 
that more traders be allowed to come to Fort Sill so that 
the Indians might receive the most for their products which 
consisted mostly of buffalo robes collected on their annual 
hunting expeditions. (7) 

The Quaker Committee advised him to proceed with 
the assistance of God, to civilize and christianize the Indians 
and assured him they were praying for him. They promis- 
ed him, they would soon send some of their Committee 
to assist him. (8) The great interest manifested in the pol- 
icy of the President is expressed in the following report: 

The Washington Committee having met in 

Baltimore on the 12th inst, letters having been 

read from Agents Tatum and Richards and other 

Friends, giving accounts of the disturbed state of 

affairs amongst the Indians. Our sympathies have 

been deeply enlisted on behalf of thyself and the 

Friends who are acting with thee. We rescognize 

our inability at this distance to give minute direc- 

tions for your conduct in all your trying circum- 

stances which surround you. But when we remem- 

ber that you and we have entered upon this work 

as followers of the Prince of Peace, and that the 

President has assured the Friends that no duties 

would be required of them inconsistent with their 

known principles - - - - our desires have been very 
earnest that you might be enabled to act consist- 


6Parker to Tatum, Feb. 1, 1870, Ibid. 
7Grieson to Tatum, Feb. 25, 1870, Ibid. 
8Garrett to Tatum, Aug. 18, 1870, Ibid. 
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tantly without profession and in doing so witness 
the preserving power of Divine Providence. 

Committ your way unto the Lord, Trust also 
in Him. Be assured of our renewed sympathy and 
prayers for you. 

On behalf of the Washington Committee: 

(Signed) Francis T. King. 
Clerk of the Day. (9) 
William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, wrote the fol- 
lowing to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, S. E. Parker: 

I have the honor to state for your information 
and for such remedial action as you may deem ap- 
propriate to the case, that the Commanding-Gen- 
eral Military Division of the Missouri reports that 
the majority of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Indians are constantly off the reservation estab- 
lished for them at Fort Sill, and doubtless consti- 
tute the bands which are constantly committing 
outrages and depredations in Texas, and that the 
military authorities have no power to punish them 
for leaving their reservations, as the Indian agent 
has sole jurisdiction over them and lets them go at 
their pleasure. The government furnishing the 
supplies while they are on their predatory expedi- 
tions, and feeding them probably on their return. 
The General of the Army expresses his concur- 
rence in this opinion of the Division Commander.?? 
Parker had a copy of this letter forwarded to Enoch 

Hoag, Superintendent of the Central Superintendency 


along with a letter which instructed him to carry out 
the instructions in the letter written by Belknap. In turn 


Hoag copied both letters and forwarded them to Tatum 
with a third letter in which he ordered Tatum to keep the 
Indians on the reservation. These instructions did not reach 
Tatum until the latter part of February. 

Tatum reported that while he knew little of the work 
required of him when he received his appointment, he soon 
discovered that he was a governor, legislature, judge, sher- 


9King to Tatum, Aug. 18, 1870, Ibid. ; 
10Belknap to Parker, Jan. 19, 1870, mise, files Kiowa Indian Agency 


Anadarko, Okla. 
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iff, and accounting agent and gave examples where he had 
taken the part of each.!! In addition to his official labors, 
Tatum received many letters requesting all sorts of permis- 
sions and information, which he carefully answered. The 
following is an answer to a letter requesting permission to 
establish a dairy near the agency: 


Respected Friend: 
James Flood. 


Thy note of 25th inst. has been received ask- 
ing permission to start a dairy near this place. 

I am willing to grant permission for thee to 
have a dairy of fifteen or twenty cows, near this 
place, for one year, provided the cattle are kept 
out of my fields and gardens. - - - I expect to have 
my fields and gardens fenced, but there are some 
cattle that will go over even a good fence. I do not 
expect to have such around me. And provided also, 
that thou and thy employees conduct thyselves 
satisfactory to me.!? 


The people in Texas seemed to live in constant fear and 
dread due to the inroads of hostile Indians who were con- 
stantly leaving their reservations and seeking scalps, cap- 
tives, stock, or merely adventure. These people wrote many 
letters requesting Tatum to keep his Indians on the reserva- 
tion and requesting him to locate some member of their 
families who had been captured by the Indians. 


Tatum managed to return many captives to their fam- 
ilies. At first he paid the Indians $100.00 per captive re- 
turned, but he declared that to place so high a value on 
captives encouraged the taking of them and demanded that 
they be returned to him without pay. The military offic- 
ials, who had first declared that the Indians would not re- 
turn them for $100.00, were now most skeptical, but they 
gave their assistance when it was requested and many cap- 


eae a Garrett, March 18, 1871, Ibid. 

“latum to Flood, March 27, 1870. Ibid. All of the copies of let 

this period are in pencil as Tatum found ink too difficult to telcos S 
use it for any except final drafts of letters to be sent out. He explain- 
ed this in a letter to a friend. Press copy books did not come into use 
until the very last of Tatum’s term as Agent. 
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tives were thus returned.!3 To secure the return of the cap- 
tives, Tatum simply refused to issue rations until he had all 
the whites held captive by the Indians. Since the Indians 
were very fond of sugar and coffee, luxuries secured in no 


other way, they returned the captives to Tatum, who sent 
them home to their own people. 


While issuing rations, Tatum requested that soldiers be 
stationed about the commissary. To this use of military 
force, the churches protested, but Tatum explained his posi- 
tion in this manner: 

When soldiers come under a civil officer for 
duty it is to perform civil, not military duty so that 
I had no more hesitation in usnig them than I 
would in using a sheriff or police force.” 

Tatum was expected to know all the facts concerning 
his Indians though how and when he was to learn them was 
a problem to be decided for himself. Nevertheless, he did 
know more about the reservation and the problems of the 
Indians than any one else. When his opinion was re- 
quested concerning the boundaries, he gave the following 
letter: 

I am well satisfied that it will be best for the 
Affiliated bands as well for the Kiowas, Co- 
manches, and Apaches, to extend the boundaries 
of the present reservation to the Canadian River, 
up that river to the hundredth meridan, thence 
south to the Red River, not the north fork as at 
present, thus leaving a three cornered tract be- 
tween this reservation and Texas, the hundredth 
meridian is said to be staked and the Indians know 
where that line is. 

The Chiefs of the Affiliated bands as well as 
the chiefs of the Kiowa, Comanche, Indians have 
repeatedly expressed to me their wish to have this 
for their country and they were willing to have 
other friendly tribes of Indians moved onto it and 
to have their respective farms and use the unim- 
proved parts for hunting purposes. This would 


13Tatum, Our Red Brothers, Letters to kinsmen of captives, ete, 
14Tatum, Our Red Brothers, 48, in which he quotes a letter to a number 
of churches. (Tatum was a lawyer, farmer and Quaker.) 
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not interfere with the different agencies or sub- 
agencies as might be thought best. 

The Affiliated bands have their farms on both 

sides of the Washita River and to now move them 
north would be very unjust and unsatisfactory and 
discouraging to them, and almost as much to the 
Comanches, some of whom are trying to farm. 
They would take it that the government was not 
acting in good faith as the Wichitas and Caddos 
have from time immorial owned, or thought they 
owned the land by the Wichita Mountains and 
along the Washita River and still wish to retain 
their claim upon it for hunting purposes and have 
their farms along the Washita. 
They are very unwilling for the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Reservation to extend further south than 
the Canadian River. Jf there has to be a bound- 
ary set apart for the Affiliated bands, I think the 
south side of the River from Fort Cobb to the east 
line of the Reserve, thence north to the Cana- 
dian River: and up that to a point north of Fort 
Cobb, thence south to a place of beginning and 
then at back country west, up the Canadian River; 
to the 100 meridian and south to Red River to the 
Kiowa and Comanche reservation.15 


In 1871 Tatum took a regular count of the Indians of 
the reservation for roll call and rations; he discovered the 
count made by the Indians for the purpose of receiving 
rations, considerably greater than his count. They had a 
total of 8,746 while he found only 4,444,16 

The year 1871 was a very hard one for the agent of the 
Kiowa, Comanche, and Wichita reservation, as the Indians 
were dissatisfied and constantly left the reservation for 
raids into Texas. The Wichitas and Affiliated bands com- 
plained because their neighbors constantly annoyed them. 
The sub-agent, at the old agency, erected by Major Shank- 
lin, could not keep the Indians happy and refused the as- 
sistance of the military force or to have any of his Indians 


15Tatum to Nicholson, Dec, 12, 1870, P. C. 1870 Ibi 
g . ’ > . . rd. 
16Tatum to Quaker Society in Philadelphia, Ibid. 
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serve as scouts in that body as he considered this decidedly 
against the Quaker policy.17 

Numerous councils were called with the same object 
in view to induce the Indians to settle down.!8 In order to 
maintain peace, a group of chiefs was taken to Washington 
to visit that city. Here the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
told them the same thing that they had been hearing for 
some time: It is now time for them to settle down, remain 
on their reservation, keep their young men at home, and 
start making a living by the cultivation of the soil.19 Park- 
er ordered Tatum to locate the roving Apaches wherever, 
whenever, and however they were willing to be located.” 

After various peaceful means had failed to impress the 
Indians, the Commissioner ordered the military authorities 
to arrest criminal Indians whenever possible and that the 
Indian agent should accompany the military forces or send 
a deputy in order to carry out the terms of the treaty.?! 
Raiding Indians were to receive no rations but those who 
were raiding received better and more meat and certainly 
had a much more interesting time than those who remain- 
ed peacefully upon the reservation, therefore this did not 
stop the raiding.?? Colonel Gierson, ordered by the military 
department, moved up the Red River “to drive any Indians 
that may be inclined to remain off the reservation back up- 
on it.’’23 Colonel McKenzie was ordered to advance up the 
west fork of Red River and induce, peacefully if possible, 
any Indians there to return to the reservation. 

The Quakers were most surprised and displeased to 
learn that the Indians in spite of being wild, untamed and 
untrained nomadic persons had not become under their 
supervision peaceful, home-loving and God-fearing Quaker 
farmers. They secured some very impressive certificates of 
land ownership which they were willing to give the In- 
dians who selected a tract of land and started to farm.*4 


17Richards to Tatum, May 31, 1871, Ibid. 

18Hoag to Tatum, Feb. 20, 1871, Ibid. 

19Hoag to Tatum, May 31, 1871, Ibid. 

20Parker to Tatum, Feb. 20, 1871, Ibid. 

21Parker to Tatum, March 29, 1871. 

22Parker to Tatum, June 19, 1871, Ibid. 

23Parker to Tatum, Aug. 14, 1871, Ibid. 

24These were not used to any great extent as there are two full books of 
them unsigned and unused in the papers of the Kiowa Agency. 
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After considering the matter for some time, the Quakers de- 
cided that the cause of the failure was due to the grave lack 
of religious training, so they sent the following letter to all 
the agents under their control: 


I desire to call thy attention to the following 
minutes adopted by the Associated Executive Com- 
mittee of Friends on Indian Affairs at their meet- 
ing in this city in 11th Mo. last. 

That in each agency, some person or persons 
(To be designated by the general Agent) shall be 
responsible to the Executive Committee for relig- 
ious instruction of the Indians. 

That each agent shall be responsible to the 
Executive Committee that so far as possible, every 
member of each tribe under his care who has ar- 
rived at years of understanding, shall be told the 
saving truths of the gospel. 

That First-day schools for Scriptural instruc- 
structions be established in every Agency where it 
is possible. Great care should be taken that the 
lessons are interesting, attractive, and very simple, 
and especial pains be taken to win the love of the 
parents and chiefs. 

That Agents stimulate the Indian Councils to 
enact and enforce the laws of marriage for their 
tribes. 

In pursuance of my duty in this case, I have 
decided and concluded that I could not do better 
than to designate thyself as the most suitable per- 
son to have this responsibility referred to in re- 
gard to religious instruction of the Indians under 
thy care and to take such steps in complying with 
the other requisitional above quoted as may be 
practicable. In discharging this responsibility, 
thou wilt of course request the co-operation and 
cordial assistance of such employees as may seem 
to thee most suitable for the purpose indicated and 
assign to each his or her portion of the work.25 


“Nicholson to Richards, Feb. 28, 1872, Ibid. 
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The relations between the Quakers and the military 
authorities were often strained. Each considered the oth- 
er as an assistant and felt that department a subordinate. 
The matter was more complicated by the fact that the mili- 
tary force was instructed to confer with the agent unless 
the offense came directly under their jurisdiction, as the 
agent was responsible for both white and Indians on the 
reservation.?® 

On June 6, 1872, several Kiowas took 120 mules be- 
longing to the post at Ft. Sill; Colonel Schofield ordered 
Tatum to return the mules at once. He concluded his letter 
with the following statement: “You are respectfully re- 
quested to give a written answer to this command at your 
earliest convenience.’’2? 

Another cause of friction was that the agent was al- 
lowed to decide what persons could or could not remain on 
the reservation.*® He permitted about three hundred whites 
to remain, most of whom were conected with the post, trad- 
er stores, or government. Tatum ordered the commanding 
officer to arrest a man who was on the reservation without 
a pass. The answer was written on the back of the letter 
sent to him by Tatum and informed him in very plain Eng- 
lish of the fact that if he wanted the man arrested, he could 
do it himself.?9 

The sale of liquor was allowed at Fort Sill in the mili- 
tary post. The quantity was limited by the post commander, 
none was to be sold to Indians, and the amount to soldiers 
was supposed to be limited.*® The question arose at once 
concerning the responsibility of arresting the liquor traders 
whose business was to sell their wares to Indians. Schofield 
offered to divide the task, simply arresting the offenders 
and sending them to Tatum who had no guardhouse and 
who maintained that the arrest and punishment of such 
persons rested with the commanding officer. 

Both the Commissioner and the Superintendent de- 


26Woodard to Schofield, Jan. 31, 1871, [bd. 

27Schofield to Tatum, June 6, 1872, Ibid. 

28Parker to Tatum, May 7, 1872, Ibid. 

29Tatum to Schofield, Schofield to Tatum, June 15, 1872. The fact that 
these gentlemen saw each other very often, they carried on their bus- 
iness by letter sent generally by a man on horseback, 

31Schofield to Tatum, Aug. 12, 1872, Ibid. 
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manded a great number of reports on the condition of the 
reservation. The agent was ordered to make a monthly re- 
port on the progress of civilization of the Indians.** Appar- 
ently this did not satisfy the authorities and he was request- 
ed to make such a report each week.*? 

Each tribe had different funds according to the treaties 
and these funds had to be spent and accounted for separate- 
ly. The weight of all cattle and the price paid had to be 
written in duplicate to satisfy the requirements of the in- 
structions. During the year 1872, the agent was informed 
that he might, if it became absolutely necessary, “‘use the 
telegraph.’’#4 

On March 31, 1873, Tatum resigned and _ transferred 
his government property to James H. Haworth, the new 
agent. During the year 1873 the routine labors were great, 
the friction between the military and Indian departments 
continued; the Indians still raided and but little improve- 
ment was seen unless it wasin the gradual increase in school 
attendance. Haworth did not believe in the use of the mili- 
tary force as Tatum had, and therefore, used the soldiers 
as little as possible, thus relaxing the already deficient dis- 
cipline among the Indians. He received orders from his 
own people the Quakers, to co-operate as far as possible 
with the military force. The Commissioner instructed him 
to do the same, and the Secretary of the Interior ordered 
him by telegram: 

Friends are to co-operate with the military 
authorities as far as possible. When the policy call- 

ed for by the government (requires them) to do 

what they are against, they can resign.%5 

Ironically enough, when Haworth decided to carry out 
these orders, and use the military force, he was informed 
that there was no guard available.36 

The Indians declared that whites in Texas and Kansas 
were dressing as Indians and committing crimes. Ha- 


32Parker to Tatum, April 18, 1872, Ibid. 
33Parker to Tatum, May 31, 1872, Ibid. 
*4Parker to Tatum, March 22, 1872, Ibid. 
35Killiker to Haworth, Aug. 12, 1874, Ibid. (required them) not in 


its 
86Dellorro to Haworth, Sept. 238, 1874, Ibid. 
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worth was instructed to investigate this charge and report 
at once.37 

The relationship between the military and Indian de- 
partments became somewhat better during 1875-76, as each 
became aware of the need of both groups.’8 Both were 
interested in arresting the ‘“badmen.’’ There was an in- 
sufficient number of soldiers to care for the Indians as, 
according to the Indian Department, they should be, cared 
for. 

In order to keep the Indians on the reservation, roll 
call was held every three days, the men answered by name 
and the women and children were counted. If any left the 
reservation for over three days they had to have a military 
escort; if visiting another tribe, they had to have a pass 
from the agent.®9 

The military was not the only over-worked department 
on the reservation for when the authorities investigated 
the duty of each employee, it was discovered that each 
employee of the government had quite enough to occupy 
his time. The work of Jonas Edge, clerk, dated December 
81, 1875 consisted of current business, roll of employees, 
preparing reports, vouchers, paying employees, property 
returns, general settlement of accounts and issuing rations. 

A great number of circular letters of instruction were 
received on the care of Indians, finance, employees, prop- 
erty, supplies, need and proper use of the military force, 
etc. The Quakers were indeed well advised and assisted 
by directions.‘° 

The greatest difficulty of the period was that of se- 
curing supplies. The contractors were slow in getting the 
articles to the point of delivery, and the freighters were 
slower in making the delivery being unable to make more 
than twenty miles a day under favorable conditions. Often 
the goods were of a very inferior quality, sometimes so 
inferior that they spoiled and could not be used. Nichol- 


37Hoag to Haworth, Jan. 5, 1874, Ibid. 

38Richard to McKenzie, May 17, May 27, May 22, 1875, Ibid. 

39McKenzie to Haworth, May 5, 1875, Ibid. 

40Many of these are still in the files of the agency while some of 
the answers show that many have been lost. Some of them are written 
in longhand carefully labled “Circular” while others are printed, gen- 


erally in very small print. 
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son, Superintendent of the Central Superintendency, in- 
structed Haworth to secure copies of all contracts along 
with a sample of the product. If the goods did not measure 
up to the sample, he was to refuse to allow the goods to be 
delivered and purchase the goods elsewhere, charging the 
purchase to the contractor. This was necessary because all 
essential articles had to be delivered before winter as noth- 
ing could be brought in during the winter months. 

The quantity of sugar and coffee provided was small 
and the Indians wanted these two articles more than any- 
thing else the government had to offer, so these articles 
had to be handled with care in order that they would not 
be used before a new supply could be secured.*2 The goods 
were often mis-delivered and sometimes articles would ar- 
rive at a place several hundred miles from the point of de- 
livery making reshipment by the railroad company neces- 
sary, and often keeping the freighters waiting for the prom- 
ised loads for several days. Any extra supplies at the fort 
were given to the Indians and supplies were often borrow- 
ed and returned when the Indian supplies were delivered.44 

The agency constructed by Tatum and the military 
force with the materials at hand, had not had any im- 
provemenis since 1869 or 1870, therefore it was in a sad 
state of repair as well as being inadequate and scattered 
over several miles. The adobe commissary erected by 
Colonel Hazen was about to fall down. Haworth request- 
ed supplies to improve the condition of the agency build- 
ings. The request was refused because the agency might 
be moved within the next few months. Both Tatum and 
Haworth had repeatedly recommended this move because 
too much land was taken up by the fort.45 


There was little change in 1876. Perhaps fewer In- 
dians left the reservation without a pass, though all com- 
plained bitterly concerning their limited domain and the in- 
adequate rations which were issued by family rather than 
by band. Each family was given a card which was punched 


41Nicholson to Haworth, Aug. 15, 1875, Ibid. 
42Commissioner to Haworth, Nov. 26, 1875, Ibid. 
43Station Agent at Caddo to Haworth, Aug. 21, 1875, Ibid 
44Commissioner to Haworth, Sept. 24, 1875, Ibid. ; ; 
45Annual Report, Haworth, 1875-6, Ibid. 
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for rations received. There was still much discussion con- 
cerning the moving of the agency, but the old buildings be- 
came older and nothing was done. There were more chil- 
dren in school than in the past. However the schools would 
not accommodate more than one-eighth of the children of 
school age.‘ 

The winter of 1878-77 was very cold. The stock be- 
came extremely poor and the cattle, purchased for beef, 
became so poor that they had lost almost half of their 
weight before the winter issues. In January the stock was 
so thin that Haworth was permitted to issue four pounds 
of gross beef per ration in place of the usual two pounds.4? 

In 1877 the Texas cattle men became important factors 
in official communications. The main questions were what 
should be done with trespassers and where were the trails? 
The department ordered Haworth to have the cattle remov- 
ed, discover the owner, and furnish the information to the 
District Attorney who would then sue for damages in the 
name of the United States.42 Regarding cattle trails the 
reply referred to a section of Kansas law: 


2117 Revised Statutes., law of Kansas, estab- 
lished a ‘‘dead line’ near Ft. Dodge. About the 
100 meridian the trail will go west of Camp Sup- 
ply and I suppose would go west of the Kiowa 
reservation. 


Haworth was instructed to see that more Indians re- 
mained on the reservation, that no arms or ammunition 
were sold to them, and to refuse to issue many passes as too 
many Indians were off their reservations. In the fall of 
1877, all reports were ordered sent to Washington instead 
of to Lawrence, Kansas, even though the office there was 
not abolished until the following year.®! 


46Haworth to Commissioner, Report 1876, Sept. 20, Jbid. These 
schools were very interesting as all the pupils had to be taught English, 
the use of furniture, and to wear clothing. To teach them English a 
picture method was used to teach the name, spelling and use of a thing. 
47Nicholson to Haworth, March 30, 1877, Ibid. 
48Commissioner to Haworth, March 30, 1877, Ibid. 
49Nicholosn to Haworth, April 16, 1877, Ibid. 
50Smith, J. E., to Haworth Aug. 12, 1877, Ibid. 
51Telegram, Oct. 3, 1877, letter confirming telegram, Oct. 6, 1877. Nichol- 
son ordered copies of all letters sent to him at Lawrence. 
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The Mormans requested permission to send mission- 
aries among the Indians, but the Quakers refused to al- 
low them to cross the borders of the reservation. The Mor- 
mans appealed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who 
upheld the verdict of the agent on the grounds that he had 
been informed that this sect was attempting to form an 
alliance with the Indians against the United States govern- 
ment. The source of his information is unknown™ to the 
author. 

On April 1, 1878, the nine year regime of the Quakers 
came to aclose. During the years 1869-78 they had estab- 
lished the agency, provided school facilities for a limited 
number of children, partially succeeded in locating and 
holding the Indians on the reservation, made an attempt to 
interest the Indians in agricultural activities, and provided 
religious instruction for all who would listen, but on the 
whole the Quakers were grieviously disappointed in the suc- 
cess attained in their efforts to christianize and civilize the 
Indians. However the Quakers laid the foundation which 
made the work of their successors possible and to these 
people belongs much credit.®8 


52Hayt, E. A., to Haworth Oct. 15, 1877, Ibid. 

53Lawrie Tatum according to Will Irwin in his book “Herbert Hoover”, 
24 was the legal guardian of the children of Jessie Hoover. The estate 
consisting of only $1500 was saved for the purpose of educating the 
children. It is interesting to note that this ex-Indian agent and Quaker 
lawyer provided a part of the first year’s expense money of the College 
education of the President of the United States, 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Journal of a Tour in the Indian Territory by N. Sayre 
Harris, Secretary and General Agent of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the Spring of 1844. Edited and an- 
notated by Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


With the Right Rev. Bishop of Tennessee,! on the 
8th of March, 1844, I embarked on board of the Belle of 
Red River for the great Raft? ... this river is one of the 
great highways to Indian Territory... 


1The Right Reverend James Hervey Otey was born at Liberty, Vir- 
ginia, January 27, 1800. He was graduated from the University of North 
Carolina in 1820. In 1827 he was ordained a priest of the Episcopal 
Church, and in 1834 was consecrated Bishop of Tennessee, the first in 
that state. He died April 23, 1863 (Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Philadelphia, 1888, p. 1866). 

2The Great Raft—in 1825 the legslature of Arkansas asked Con- 
gress to remove the Great Raft from Red River so that boats could as- 
cend to the Kiamichi River to reach Fort Towson; General Winfield 
Seott on October 28 ordered Capt. Birch at Fort Jessup to take 
twenty five men and remove the Raft. Captain Birch and Lieut. 
Lee reported that they passed through 96 miles of the raft composed of 
logs of all sizes so thickly massed as to prevent removal. William Dun- 
bar in his journal described the Raft in 1805 as a covering that con- 
cealed the river for seventeen leagues. It supported vegetation of all 
sorts native to the forests, even trees of considerable size. Timothy Flint 
describes the Raft in Recollections of the Last 'Ten Years ... in the 
Valley of the Mississippi (Boston, 1826) p. 331, as an obstruction so 
thick that the river could be crossed on horseback over the logs. The 
banks of Red River were plainly marked, however, by large forest trees. 

When the removal of the Choctaw Indians was started in 1832 an 
effort was begun to clear Red River for navigation as the Indians were 
to be settled along it. In 1831, during unusually high water the steam- 
boat Enterprise, 30 or 40 tons, navigated through the Raft, towing two 
keel boats loaded with provisions for Camp Phoenix which had been es- 
tablished on the site of Fort Towson which had been burned in 1829. 

Capt. Henry M Shreve under orders of the War Department began 
the removal of the Great Raft in April 1833; the work was continued for 
five years. By 1835, one hundred and thirty miles of obstructions had 
been cleared and five steamboats had navigated the river. In 1838 the 
Secretary of War announced the completion of the huge task which was 
a notable achievement for Army engineers. The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, June 1928, River Navigation in the 
Early Southwest by Grant Foreman, p. 34-55. 
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It is of great importance. not only to our citizens and to 
Texas, but to the Chickasaws and Choctaws, many of whom 
raise cotton, that Government should continue its appropria- 
tions to remove these formidable obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of this river... we discovered [9th of March, mouth 
of Red River] ... the wreck of the steamer Buckeye. A few 
days previous, as she was descending the river, with 300 
passengers, ... she was run into by the De Soto, and in five 
minutes sunk, carrying 100 passengers [asleep] to a watery 
grave. The shore was strewed with her wreck... Sixty 
bodies were found and placed in a common grave. One 
was there, desolate indeed, and almost crazed looking for 
the bodies of his wife and seven children. 

After some delay at the great Red River Raft, where 
we made a portage of three miles and took another boat, 
which, going into some of the bayous for the cotton deposit- 
ed, brought us back again; we at last reached Fulton? on 
the 20th of March, took horses to Washington,4 14 miles 
... Lover indescribable road] ... took horses on the 21st 
for Fort Towson and made forty miles... 

Next morning, March 22, came to Ultima Thule.6 On 
crossing the Choctaw line, came almost immediately to the 
farms of Messrs. Harris, brothers from the states, who had 
married sisters in one of the first Choctaw families — the 
Pitchlynn. Everything wore the appearance of neatness, 
plenty and comfort, a fine peach orchard in blossom, fields 
broken up by the plough, a cotton gin, etc., etc., etc., [little 
Lucy Harris was baptised by the Bishop of Tennessee.] 

One of the brothers politely rode with us to our resting 
place for the night ... They are determined, ... to keep at 


a distance all unworthy intruders, and traffic, . . . They 
speak highly of Choctaw improvement, and could they only 
keep whiskey from the lines, all would be well... The 


Choctaws are making great efforts on behalf of education, 
and have given their brethren the noble example of devot- 
ing their annuity [$18,000] wholly to schools ... The 


ee Hemstead County, Arkansas. 
De aot Hemstead County, Arkansas, is fourteen miles north- 


5UIti 7 : 
Thoma he Thule, Sevier County, Arkansas. One mile east of the Ok- 
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Choctaw language is giving way rapidly before the English. 
Some thousands still remain east of the Mississippi, 2,000 
of whom expect soon to emigrate. Our ride was through a 
rolling country, covered with oak, dogwood, and pine, — 
the latter dead, and much of it then burning. 


We spent the previous night under the hospitable roof 
of the Rev. Mr. Byington, at Stockbridge,® a Missionary of 
the A. B.C. F. M.; he had made an extensive tour of the In- 
dian country in ’37 with the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury,’ — is well 
acquainted with the Choctaw, and gives himself, so far as 
other engrossing duties permit, to the work of translation, 
having rendered the Acts of the Holy Apostles’ into Choc- 
taw, and being now engaged upon the Book of Genesis?... 
He was their physician too, and while sitting with him, a 
fine looking Choctaw applied to him for medicine for a sick 
wife. 


We could not but admire the cheerfulness with which 
his lady!® shared his labours, and gave the natives the ex- 
ample of a cheerful Christian home in the wilderness. 
Aloof from politics, whether of church or state, and occu- 
pied solely with the duties of their charge, they did not 
seem to be aware of the privations they endured; ... Mr. 
B.’s labours as a preacher had not been without a blessing. 
He preaches in Choctaw, and his congregation here is full 


6Revernd Cyrus Byington was born at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
March 1], 1793. He was graduated from Andover in 1819. Byington 
had acquired almost the appearance and habits of a Choctaw (Outposts 
of Zion, Cincinnati, 1863 by Rev. William H. Goode, p, 199). He lived 
among the Choctaws for almost fifty years, and died at Belpre, Ohio, 
December 31, 1868. Sn rE aa a 

Stockbridge Mission was six miles from ima ule an ree- 
quarters of a mile west of Mr. Byington’s home. (Authority of Mr. 
Peter Hudson, Choctaw translator for Oklahoma State Historical 
Society). . 

7Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury was born at Alstead, New Hampshire, No- 
vember 22, 1786. He arrived at Pine Ridge February 25, 1836. He had 
immediate charge of Chu-wa-la Female Seminary at Pine Ridge, a few 
miles from the Fort [Towson] Outposts of Zion p. 199. 

8The Acts of the Apostles, printed for the American Board of Com- 
paisishars for et Missions, at Boston, by Crocker & Brewster, 1839. 

9Genesis, together with Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy, were published in New York, for the American Bible Society, in 
1867, 

10Sophia Nye Byington of Marietta, Ohio, was married to Cyrus 
Byington December 19, 1827. 
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blood... Mr. B. kindly rode with us to Eagletown,"! where 
we crossed a fork,!2 and were introduced to Capitan Hud- 
son!’, a member of the Choctaw bar. He looked as though 
he might be an eloquent pleader. He was certainly a grace- 
ful man, commanding in his appearance, and six feet high. 
Were shown the site of the female boarding-school which 
is to go into operation next fall, under the auspices of the 
A.B.C.F.M. The position is a very fine one, not far from 
a new residence just erected for Mr. B., who is to have 
supervision of the school. 

Passed on and forded Mountain Fork and little river — 
country rolling, pine, oak, black jack, dogwood — some 
fine cotton land — salamander hills abundant — some 
beautiful knolls. Came to Wheelock, the residence of the 
Rey. A. Wright,!* a Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., kindred 
in spirit and alike efficient and esteemed with his Rev. bro- 
ther whom we left in the morning. He has charge of a fe- 
male boarding-school of about 50 scholars (selected from 
the several clans), sustained chiefly by the funds of the 
Choctaw Nation. He is assisted by his lady’, now in deli- 


cate ... health, . . . and by Mr. and Mrs. Copeland!8, 
with Miss Kerr!?®. 


11lKagletown, Choctaw Nation, was the first settlement made after 
the removal of the Choctaws to Indian Territory. A postoffice of that 
name was established there July 1, 1834, and the missionary Loring S 
Williams was named postmaster. : 


12Mountain Fork River. 

13Capt. George Hudson, at one time a Choctaw chief. 
14Female Boarding School started in autumn of 1844 or ’45 
15Wheelock Academy was opened in 18382. ; 


16The Rev. Alfred Wright was born in Columbia, Con i 

: _ be . necticut 
March 1, 1788, He was appointed missionary to the Choctaws ae 1826 
and removed with them to Indian Territory in 1832. He was a gradu- 
ate of Williams College and after spending two years at Andover 


ee Seminary he tutored in Greek at Williams. He died March 


17Mrs. Harriet Bunce Wright was born at Wethersfi j 
cut, and she was married to the Rev. Alfred Wright shaut eames 
was a cultured, intellectual woman and was of great assistance to her 
husband in his writing. It is said that she copied the New Testament 
es ne She died in Florida about the time of the Civil War 

he Rev. Charles Cook Copeland was born at Dov 
qe ues 18, 1818. He was educated in Vermont and Snake Mee 
ew Jersey. In November, 1841, he sailed from Boston for New Orlean 
having become deeply interester in the Choctaw Indians. He taught t 
Stockbridge under Byington, and in 1848 was sent to the school oe Nor 
walk. He studied theology under the Rev. Alfred Wright and was i. 
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The buildings were to some extent erected by the Board 
before the present arrangement went into effect. The us- 
ual plan among the Choctaws is for the nation to erect the 
buildings and sustain four-fifths of the annual expense of 
the establishment; the Missionary Board to which it is con- 
fided the remaining one-fifth. Mr. Wright devotes himself 
particularly to preaching and translating the Scriptures, 
giving his chief attention to the New Testament, while Mr. 
Byington translates the Old. The Church at Wheelock con- 
sists of 116 members, connected with five different stations 
—88 natives studying for the ministry. Two of these were 
educated in New England, and one at Henrietta, Ohio.?° 

Had the pleasure of being presented to Miss Burn- 
ham,?! who for many years kept a school quite alone on Red 
River—an example which it would be safer perhaps to ad- 
mire than to imitate. Miss Kerr is also a teacher, and seems 
perfectly happy in the duties of her calling—... 

It was Saturday afternoon; we had not, therefore, the 
pleasure of seeing the children in school, but observed them, 
very neatly dressed, walking about the grounds. Mr. 
Wright rode with us to the residence of Col. Pitchlynn,?? 
one of the principal men of the Choctaw nation to whom I 
had letters from the Hon. John C. Spencer.?? We found 


censed to preach in 1845 or 1846, he also served at Mt. Pleasant, Ben- 
nington and in 1860 went to Wheelock. Mr. Copeland died at Washing- 
ton, Arkansas, in 1869. 

19Miss Sarah Kerr taught at Stockbridge also. 

20These were probably McKee Folsom and his brother Israel who 
were educated at the Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, Connecticut, 
They were the sons of Nathaniel Folsom, a white man, and his Choctaw 
wife. McKee Folsom acted as interpreter for the Rev. Alfred Wright 
while Israel assisted Mr. Byington in arranging a Choctaw alphabet. He 
also helped to prepare a book and translate the Scriptures. He assisted 
Wright in translating the Gospel of Luke. 

21Miss Anna Burnham taught at Norwalk. 

22Peter P, Pitchlynn, son of John and Sophia Folsom Pitchlynn, 
born January 30, 1806, was one of the prominent men of the Choctaw 
Nation. He was well educated and took a deep interest in the education 
of the youth of his people. He was, for a short time superintendent of 
the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, a member of the National Council 
and represented the Choctaw Indians in Washington from 1865 until his 
death in 1881. His wife was Rhoda Folsom whom he had married jin 
Mississippi after his return from the University of Nashville. 

23Hon. John Canfield Spencer was born in Hudson, New York, Jan- 
uary 8, 1788. He was a member of the House of Representatives and 
President Tyler appointed him Secretary of War October 12, 1841. He 
was transferred to the Treasury Department as secretary on March 3, 
1843. He died May 18, 1855. 
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him in deep grief, having recently lost his wife, ... He 
receivd us very kindly, and remarked that anything he 
could do to promote the education of his people would be 
cheerfully done. 

We took leave of him, and rode on to Fort Towson, 
passing over some beautiful prairie, a large tract of which 
was broken up and fenced for cotton. On the left were fine 
eminences—at length the Kiamicha Hills came in view, 
though it was quite dark when we reached the Fort, hav- 
ing traveled 46 miles today. The cordial reception of 
Major Andrews* and his command, soon made us forget 
the toils of the way. 

March 24, (Sunday)... After service, rode over with 
Mr. Wright, who has charge of a female boarding school at 
Pine Ridge,”® to visit the establishment, and after tea rode 
to Dokesville,2° Mr. K’s. [Kingsbury] congregation, between 
his house and the Fort... We took tea with the family, 
including the Indian children, about 25 boarders — the 
school having recently gone into operation under the aus- 
pices of the National Council. After tea, the children led 
by Miss Arms, sang a hymn in Choctaw... Mrs. K’s. 
[Kingsbury’s] maternal cares are not without their impres- 
sion upon ihem: she pointed out one little girl! who on first 
coming to the school was almost heart-broken. Mrs. K. 
found her suffering from a contusion, nursed her assidous- 
ly and successfully, and now the little thing follows her 
like a shadow and can scarcely be separated from her side 
long enough to attend school. 

Rode over from the garrison to Pine Ridge with some 
of the gentlemen of the Fort; the Bishop examined the 
school consisting of 39 girls, day scholars included, in read- 


_ *4George Andrews, a native of the District of i 
pointed a cadet at the U. S. Military Academy Tike od aaa ee 
many years on the frontier as an officer of the Sixth Infantry He ae 
severely wounded at the Battle of Okee-cho-bee, December 25, 1837 He 
was on duty at Fort Towson 1842-43, 1843-45 and at Fort Washit 
1845-48. He was retired from active service February 15, 1862 
_25Pine Ridge Female Boarding School was established in 1835 M 
Wright had charge of Wheelock and not Pine Ridge. Mr. Kingsb 7 
was ree fn Pine Ridge (authority of Peter Hudson) are 
5“Doaksville .. . commands a fine view ‘i ildi 
autor Ahlen a ae distant, and is within pier eo Ge 
e Texas line” utposts of Zion, wi Lint ist ; 
by Rev. William H. Goode Crenneaanen yatta eR rae tae 
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ing, spelling, geography, and grammar. They acquitted 
themselves very creditably: observed that some of the full 
blood Indians were quite as ready as the mixed blood. A 
young lady, Miss Dickinson, has charge of the children 
when not in school. The buildings seemed rather small, 
but this is an evil which, in the progress of the institution 
can be corrected. Mr. K. estimated the cost of adequate 
buildings for 50 girls at $2,000.00; a girl can be boarded 
for $1.00 per week, and clothed for $15.00 per annum; 
term 40 weeks. There are five of these schools for girls 
among the Choctaws; three in the Puckshanubbee district 
(Byington, Wright, and Kingsbury), one in Pushmataha 
(Hotchkin),27 and one connected with Fort Coffee Acad- 
emy, which has not yet been opened, but will be ere long.?8 

Conferred with Mr. K. and others fully on the subject 
of Indian affairs: introduced to Col. D[avid] Folsom, 
who, in common with all the Choctaws we met, was deeply 
interested for the education of the rising generation. In- 
deed, the danger is that the nation expects too much from 
education in its narrow sense;... Returned to Fort. 

March 26.—The rain prevented us from paying our 
respects to the Rev. Mr. Potts and others, a few miles from 
the garrison... In the afternoon, rode out with the Rev. 
Mr. Kingsbury, and had an interview with Major C ae 
one of the finest men of the Chickasaw nation. He was un- 
derstood to have been educated under Quaker influence, 
and had all the gentleness and amenity which one looks for 
in that school. 


27Rey. Ebenezer Hotchkin was born in 1803 and was a native of 
Richmond, Massachusetts. He went to the Choctaw country in 1828 and 
removed with the nation in 1832. He married Miss Thatcher of 
Pennsylvania while living in Mississippi. His life was devoted to 
teaching and preaching among the Choctaw until his death in 1867, 

28Fort Coffee Academy occupied the abandoned military post on 
the high bluff overlooking the Arkansas River. In March, 1843, Rev. 
William H. Goode was appointed superintendent. The school was under 
the supervision of the Methodist Episcopal Church and five years after 
the garrison moved to Fort Smith the buildings were repaired and used 
as school and dwelling houses for the Indian pupils and missionaries. The 
old quarters had been built of hewed logs, had window shutters and 
doors of battens, stone chimneys and formed a square of a hundred feet 
to the side. The side facing the river was open and afforded a fine 
view. Henry C. Benson who wrote Life Among the Choctaws (Cincin- 
nati, 1860) was the first teacher at Fort Coffee Academy. 

29Major Pittman Colbert—authority of Peter Hudson. 
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He is a very large and successful farmer, and an enter- 
prising man: sent some goods out to the Rocky Mountains, 
but found the British influence so omnipotent there, was 
compelled to bring everything back unsold... 

It has been said, rather erroneously we think, that the 
Chickasaws are equal to the Choctaws. They will, no 
doubt, soon overtake them. Their annuities are now becom- 
ing due, and applicable to education, etc. 

The country (bought from the Choctaws) is a very 
fine one, and, when the obstructions in Red River are remov- 
ed, they will be encouraged to raise cotton. 

Some of these Southern tribes have been very much 
cheated in various ways—for evidence of which on a faith- 
ful and fearless report to government by one of its most 
accomplished officers, Col. Hitchcock.*® Why the publica- 
tion of a portion of this truth-telling document was suppres- 
sed by Congress, those concerned best know; and why 
gentlemen implicated in rather questionable transactions 
in that quarter were retained in their places of honour and 
profit, is a question that belongs rather to politics than to 
morals... 

March 27.—Took leave of our hospitable friends at the 
garrison, who... provided us now with tents, and all other 
comforts usual in campaigning; we found fine saddle-horses 
placed at our disposal, in addition to a wagon and four, for 
our camp equipage, etc. 


It was impossible ...to have done more for our com- 
fort than did Major Andrews and Captain Collins.32. Dr. 
Baylis, we found had even anticipated the possibility of 


30Ethan Allen Hitchcock. soldier and writer, was 
Vergennes, Vermont, May 18, 1798. He was a het et 
Ethan Allen. After his graduation at West Point in 1817 he be- 
came an instructor there. He served through the wars in Florida and 
with General Taylor and General Scott during the Mexican War where 
he was brevetted for gallant conduct at the battle of Molino del Ray. He 
resigned from the army in 1855 but was commissioned a major-general 
of volunteers during the Civil War. He died at Saint Louis, Missouri on 
August 5, 1870 (Grant Foreman, A Traveler in Indian Territor, Th 
Jowrnal of Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Cedar Rapids, 1930, W. A. Croffut 
Ph. D., Fifty Years in Camp and Field, Diary of Major General Eth , 
Allen Hitchcock, U. S. A. New York, 1909). 7 ah 

2Capt. Charles O. Collins, a native of New York, di 
1846 and was buried at Fort Gibson. He was in the Fomine 
erecting barracks for troops at the time of his death, aged forty ca 
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sickness, and put up various prescriptions, accompanied 
with minute directions. Lieut. Wetmore,*? ... mounted his 
charger, and volunteered to accompany us... We parted 
with regret from these gentlemen, who on the Bishop’s 
recommendation, had elected a chaplain, and rode twelve 
miles to Spencer Academy.*4 

This is the principal institution among the Choctaws 
for the education of boys, and went into operation on the Ist 
February. It is under the control of the Choctaw authorit- 
ies, who have taken great pride in its establishment and ap- 
propriated $8,000.00 per annum for its support. 

The buildings are not yet completed upon the requisite 
scale, but so impatient was the tribe to send the children, 
they were compelled to make a commencement. Many of 
the boys are boarded by their parents within a few miles, 
that they may not lose the advantages it even now offers. 

The Rev. Mr. McKenney, a Presbyterian, is the Rector, 
assisted by Messers. Wilson and Wright, Mr. Dwight inter- 
preter, the scholars in attendance at present, about 75. Rev. 
Mr. McK. [enney] politely showed us through the establish- 
ment. The school-room was quite crowded with Indian 
boys, intently pursuing their studies, while some were re- 
citing ; the quiet and order of the Indian schools is astonish- 
ing, and the pupils are said to be tractable in the highest 
degree. As the bell rang for dinner, we were ushered into 
the common dining room; we have seen no commons, not 
even excepting that of the Military Academy, where great- 
er neatness, cleanliness, comfort and plenty prevail. The 
steward Oliver was the presiding genius here; and we are 
confident, that if these youth are very civilized, Oliver may 
claim a pretty large share in the result... 


33Lieut. Leonidas Wetmere was born in New York and entered the 
army from Missouri, as a second lieutenant in the Sixth Infantry, De- 
cember 31, 1839. He fought in the Mexican War and died 18 November, 
1849. 

34Spencer Academy located in Puck-che-nub-bee district was under 
the care of the General Council and the patronage of the Secretary of 
War whose name it bore. It was opened February 1, 1844, with the 
Rev. Edmund McKinney as superintendent. “The half-breed boys from 
the wealthy families proved insubordjnate, commenced running away, and 
the ‘light horse’ of the Nation was put in requisition to bring them 
back to their places. Matters at length arrived at such a pass that an 
attempt was made to set fire to the buildings of the institution. All 
this occured within a little over a year from the time of opening” 
(William H. Goode. Outposts of Zion, Cincinnati, 1863). 
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Amid the generous plenty of their board, the Indians 
sighed for their ‘Tom Fuller,’ a preparation of Indian corn 
(like hominy) which is left in the water they boil it in and 
serves, under different names, both for food and drink 
among all Indians. Some of these poor little fellows unable 
to do without their beloved Tom Fuller, ran off to their 
homes two days’ journey and bivouacked at night among 
pigs in order to keep warm. They were brought back, how- 
ever, and the steward, warned by this significant hint, that 
his labours would be in vain, if Tom Fuller was not admit- 
ted to his table, gave it a place there; the boys were satis- 
fied. 

The boys work one and one-half hour in the morning, 
and one and one-half in the evening; are employed at pres- 
ent in improving the grounds, but will ere long be made to 
raise sufficient cotton to keep them in groceries and cloth- 
ing... We regretted to perceive that the health of the 
Rector’s lady?®> was impaired by the climate... 

Pursuing our journey, we made 22 miles; the first part 
of our road destitute of pine, blackjack abundant; the most 
beautiful violets and cardinals along our path, and the 
dwarf plum in blossom. Reached the middle of the Seven 
Brothers—a series of hills so called—and encamped on the 
banks of a small stream, in which, after supper, and by 
torch light, we caught fish enough for our breakfast. 

March 28.—Broke up the camp quite early, ... and 
crossed the remainder of the Seven Brothers. Along our 
route was strewed the most beautiful sand-stone, resembling 
that of which Trinity Church is built, much of it blocks as 
though hewn by art; passed the crest of the Kiamicha 
mountains, ... pine abundant, and the scrub oak looking 
like orchards—-the wild gooseberry in great abundance: a 
novel chase of a rabbit by two crows. Crossed the Kiamichi 
in fine style, and encamped near Mr. Anderson’s,?* having 
made 31 miles. The weather had been excessively warm, 
and we had scarcely pitched our camp, when rain came on, 


RS Edmund McKenney. 

apt. John Anderson bought the Council House at Nun-ne-wa- 
in Push-ma-ta-ha District (authority of Peter Hudson). Ninene ete 
Academy was on the Kiamichi River. Nun-ne-wa-ya means “bending 


mountain” (Henry C. Benson, Life A 
Cincinnati, 1860), ife Among the Choctaw Indians, .. . 
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which, during the night poured in torrents: ...and on the 
29th, having been joined by Mr. Randolph, a gentleman of 
New Orleans, ... left camp quite early, the rain continuing 
and wind blowing... Came upon a beautiful high prairie; 
forded several streams, which were much swollen by the 
rain: stopped by one about 17 miles from our camp, 12 
feet water,... The stern realities of the missionary work 
now came upon us—a furious snow-storm—smokey fire~ 
we fared much better, however, than our poor horses, who 
were exposed to the weather all night. 

March 30.—Snow this morning two inches deep: 
icicles a foot long: a very cold but bright morning: ford- 
ed the stream at 9 o’clock, and at noon crossed the dividing 
ridge between the waters that flow to Red River on one side, 
and the Arkansas on the other: Passed a number of rapid 
streams almost too much for the horses. The Poteau ford,*? 
about 25 miles from our last encampment, was the point 
selected for the next, till that stream should run down. 

Riding in advance of the party, came to a slough filled 
with back-water from the Poteau, which was half a mile 
distant: as there was no current, rode in, and very soon 
the horse was swimming— ... returned to the party, which 
had halted at Mr. T’s, from whom they had learned the 
state of the slough: Fortunately for comfort the Lieuten- 
ant had a spare suit— ...it was a full dress uniform. Here 
we determined to rest for the night in one of Mr. T’s log 
cabins He was an educated Choctaw: had been at the 
Foreign Mission School, Cornwall, Ct.,:°8 Could speak 
English very well, and swore almost as fluently as a white 
man: had a well cultivated farm, and many comforts 
around him: raised corn and sufficient cotton for family 
use: had a loom under his piazza in operation: his part- 
ner seemed very industrious: all dressed in America cos- 
tume. On being asked by the Bishop if he did not bring some 
books with him from the East, replied, “‘Yes, a trunkful, as 
far as Augusta, Ga., but had to leave them there and had 
not since recovered them.” ...said they had meetings at 


37The Poteau Ford was near Summerville (authority of Peter Hud- 


n). 
erhe Foreign Mission School at Cornwall, Connecticut, by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, No. 3, p, 242-259. 
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Cornwall three times on Sunday, and on Wednesday even- 
ing: seemed to have no very pleasant recollections of his 
Sunday fare at the Mission School, “nothing but a biscuit 
for dinner.” 

March 31, (Palm Sunday) ... our teamster rode over 
to the Poteau, and brought back word that he had found 
17 feet water, which might not run down before Tuesday. 

April 1.—Detained still by high water: rode out to 
visit some indians six miles distant: lost the trail: started a 
fox: recovered the trail, which brought us to the house of 
Mrs. — , a Choctaw widow, with a large and interesting 
family of children, the daughters dressed in white cotton of 
their own manufacture: a black woman interpreted: had 
been brought up in the family: was quite intelligent and 
useful. There are a number of people of colour among 
them, who seem to be very happy: fare as well as the In- 
dians, and are of great service to them in many ways. About 
the house and grounds there was the appearance of great 
neatness, thrift and comfort: a well stocked, well worked 
farm: the same remark applies to other houses and grounds 
we saw in the neivhborhood: one of the sons is at Spencer 
Academy: two on horse back in conjunction with six dogs, 
were engaged in a very animating pig drive and chase. 

A Choctaw, educated at the east, preaches once in 


three weeks. Returning to the camp found the Poteau had 
fallen 7 feet. 


April 2.—Broke up camp and forded the Poteau with- 
out difficulty: rode today for the most part through a 
prairie country, some of it truly beautiful. Sugar Loaf 
mountain soon came in sight; ten miles from our camp, 
came to Col. McK’s.,*® an influential Choctaw, to whom we 
had letters. He expressed a very lively interest in the ed- 
ucation of Choctaw youth, and tendered us a hearty wel- 
come to their country. After conferring with him, rode on 
passing several well looking farms; started some deer, 
turkey, and grouse; found the heat excessive, and made 
30 miles. Much to our disappointment, found no fodder 
for our horses, and were compelled to ride on—the near- 


39Col. John McKenney (authority of Peter Hudson), 
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est house 10 miles; fortunately met a waggoner, who sup- 
plied us, and we encamped within 18 miles of Fort Smith. 
April 3. ...in the saddle before sunrise; passed first 
through a beautiful prairie, the remainder timber. It was 
evident that we were now approaching the abodes of civ- 
ilized man, and crossing the line which separated the In- 
dian Territory from Arkansas: unequivocal proof of this 
was presented by a half a dozen empty whiskey barrels 
standing around the cabin... and rode on to Fort Smith, 
where Government has recently expended some $200,- 
000.00 in commencing the erection of brick quarters for 
troops, surrounded by a strong stone wall, to keep out the 
fresh air and Indians. This is very thoughtful and praise- 
worthy in Government. $200,000.00 expended for schools, 
or chaplains, would ruin any administration that should 
recommend it; but where our frontier-men kindly furnish 
the Indians with whiskey, and are satisfied with their 
blankets, guns, horses, ete., when they have no money, to 
pay, it would be hard not to furnish them with a strong 
place to run to, on occasions when the Indians drink too 
much, and become rude and quarrelsome. This work, 
Fort Smith, reflects so much credit on those who success- 
fully carried out the design of it, viz. to spend public 
money, it is not a little surprising that no one can be found 
to father the plan. The buildings are half finished, and 
will of course require an additional appropriation... We 
were informed that not far from Fort Smith, (a town near 
the garrison), six hundred barrels of whiskey were stored, 
and Indians came in daily and carried away any quantity 
they could pay for. The garrison at present occupies a 
well shaded eminence a mile from the new fort:°... 
April 4.—Leaving the Bishop to receive the attentions 
courteously extended by General Taylor,*! rode out with 


40For many years this site has been occupied by Saint Ann’s 
Academy. aire : 

41Gen. Zachary Taylor of Virginia, entered the army in 1808. After 
service in various regiments he was transferred to the Sixth Infantry 
July 7, 1843. He was president of the United States from March 4, 1849 
to his death July 9, 1850. 
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Major Hunter*® to the Choctaw Agency,#? (Major Arm- 
strong’s) who is at the same time the Superintendent of 
Affairs in the southwest. Passed through a noble cane- 
brake vegetation very luxuriant, a grape vine eighteen 
inches in diameter; delivered my letters, and stated the 
object of our visit; the presence of others on business also 
curtailed our opportunity, the less to be regretted as Major 
Armstrong proposed taking the same boat with Bishop 
Otey, to descend the Arkansas. After dinner, rode on to 
Fort Coffee, beautifully situated on a projecting rocky 
point of the Arkansas, 75 or 100 feet above the level of 
the river and now occupied by the Methodists as a manual 
labour school for boys.44 The principal, the Rev. Mr. 
Good,*® was absent; Mr. Benson*® was hearing the boys 


42Major David Hunter was born in the District of Columbia and ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy at West Point from Illinois on the 14 
September, 1818. After service in the West he resigned in 1836 but 
was re-appointed as paymaster in 1842. He was the same year sent to 
Fort Smith where he remained until the war with Mexico. He served 
throughout the Civil War and was retired July 31, 1866, “he being over 
‘the Age of 62 years,” (George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of 
the Officcrs and Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy ... New 
York, 1863. 

43The Choctaw Agency was subsequently known as Scullyville, one 
mile east of ‘he present Spiro. ’ 

oe oe Fort eee Academy. 

45William H. Goode, was for ten years a member of i 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal Ghee: He was at eet 
Indiana, when summoned to join the missionary forces on the 15 of 
March, 18438. After a journey made difficult by illness and severe 
winter weather Mr. Goode reached Louisville, where he boarded the 
Gallant on April 15, on the twentieth he reached Montgomery’s Point at 
the Mouth of White River, and Fort Smith on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh. General Taylor advised him to charter the Gallant 
which had brought him safely although she had been condemned, and he 
and some of his friends were landed upon the shore below the ’promin- 
tory where Fort Coffee was located. The Rev. Mr. Goode remained at 
Fort Coffee until March 3, 1845. He was ably assisted in his duties 
ames Seat by his wife, Saray B. Goode. Having five children 
she yet found time to supervise the stores ni 
room at the mission. 3 ot ered eae 

46Rev. Henry C. Benson, a graduate of Asbur i i 
member of the Indiana Conference of the Methodist sepia 
when he was engaged as the principal teacher for the Fort Coffee 
Academy. He married Miss Matilda Williamson, of Greencastle, Indi 
before leaving for his station among the Choctaw Indians They set ou 
for their field of labor on June 8, 1843 and boarded a steambit) 
Louisville, reaching Napoleon on the 19th where they took a boat u th 
Arkansas River. Aboard this boat they became acquainted with Gera: 
tinguished Arkansas citizens, Colonel Sevier and Judge Johns . ies 
brother of the famous Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky. Or there 
June they arrived at Fort Coffee where they remained until May “1845 % 

d . 
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spell; 33 were in attendance, they rise at dawn, breakfast 
one hour after, work till half past eight o’clock; school 
from nine to twelve, and from half past one to half past 
four; work till sundown; use Goodrich’s books. Looked at 
the dormitory and kitchen. This school promises very well; 
the police was much inferior to that at Spencer Academy, 
but it is fairly attributable to the mistake of patching up 
the old quarters instead of pulling them down and building 
new ones. It was humiliating to hear that the Government 
had required the Methodists, a body co-operating with them 
for the improvement of the Indians, to pay for the old build- 
ings at Fort Coffee, which were not worth the powder it 
would require to blow them up. This is the most beautiful 
site for a school any where met with; the boys appeared to 
be very happy and were said to improve rapidly. Returned 
to the garrison, the day’s ride 35 miles. 

Apri 5.—At reveille took horse for Van Buren, 5 miles 
from the Fort to pay respects to Bishop Otey, who was there 
visiting the parish and to take leave of him. It was gratify- 
ing to know that his general health had improved by the 
journey ... Put horse on steamer and returned to Fort 
Smith, whence we ascended the river towards Fort Gibson, 
a party of officers making it very pleasant—touched at Fort 
Coffee, and had the pleasure of seeing the principal, the 
Rev. Mr. Goode, and also the Rev. Mr. Browning,*’ who is 
about establishing a Female Boarding School near the 
Agency. 

____April 6.— Ascending the Arkansas. This river is one of 
the avenues to the Indian Territory—perhaps the best 
when the water is high. You may generally find it in boat- 
ing order from 1st of December to Ist of June. Travelling 
with little baggage, you can even in summer by stage, 
reach Fort Smith, or Van Buren—the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas being but 450 miles from that of the Ohio, and 670 


47Rey, Wesley Browning of Pittsburgh arrived at Fort Coffee from 
the Missouri Conference in the spring of 1844 to take charge of Nun- 
na-wa-ya and remained in the country several months. “... the insti- 
tution, which he came to take charge of, never went into operation. The 
arrangement was changed by an act of the Council and the fund distrib- 
uted among other schools” (Rey. William H. Goode, Outposts of Zion, 
Cincinnati, 1863. 
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from New Orleans; it is a central highway to persons from 
the south or north. The Arkansas is sometimes up when 
the Red River is down, and free from ice when the Mis- 
souri is not navigable. Fort Gibson, near its banks, is more 
central to the Indian Territory than the Forts on either of 
the other highways. 

April 7.—(Haster Sunday). Reached Fort Gibson on 
the Neosho, 6 miles from its mouth, at 7 A. M., and had 
the gratification of proclaiming the risen Saviour to my 
former brethren in the army. Four companies of infantry 
and two of dragoons are stationed here under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Loomis,*® a devoted Christian... 

April 8—Had a talk with Micanopy,*® the Principal 
Chief of the Seminoles, through the interpreter, Gopher 
John.5° Told him what I wanted; he said there had been 
a man talking about something about a school, but he did 
not know much about it—could not tell whether his people 
would send their children or not. The “governor,” as 
Gopher John called him, seemed rather sleepy, and to care 
more about the contents of the bottle he carried with him, 
than whether his people were educated or not. 

Rode to the Seminole camp, half a mile from Fort Gib- 
son; found 200 of the most miserable looking men, women 
and children I had seen anywhere; the men had been on a 
drunken frolic, from the effects of which they had not yet 
recovered; the women usually select some day, when their 
lords are sober, and do not require their care to enjoy 
their frolic. The night previous, there had been a severe 
thunder shower, which failed however to break up their 


48Lieut. Col. Gustavus Loomis of Vermont was appointed to t 
Military Academy June 15, 1808. For many years he wore in the gone 
lery and was transferred to the infantry in 1821. He saw service at 
Fort Towson, during 1842-438, at Fort Gibson 1843-44, was returned to 
Fort Towson 1845-46, after which he served at Fort Gibson 1846-48 He 
was retired from active service June 1, 1863, “Having been borne on the 
ae Bere ae vee 45 years” (Cullum, Biographical Register of 
ihe Officers an raduates of the U. S. Militar: 
en itary Academy, ... New 

49Mikanopy, the hereditary chief, long resisted removal i i 
to the West. He has been described as “short and gross pagers a 
roses. an mer in habits, having none of the qualities of a 
eader andbook o merican Indians ... Edi i 
Hodge, Washington, 1912). ated. by. Bredesichs Wale 


50Gopher John aided the officer . 3 
warfare in Florida. cers of the U. 8. Army in the Seminole 
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dance. One who recollects how they have been hunted 
and driven about in Florida, for some years, can readily 
conceive the appearance their camp presented—... 

The country assigned to them is between forks of the 
Canadian: too cold in winter and too hot in summer for 
those who have been accustomed to the equable climate of 
Florida ... Much to the annoyance of the Cherokees, 
whose cattle suffer, this large band have settled down 
here, where they do nothing but depredate and ca- 
rouse, and yet the Agent left them in this predicament and 
went to Washington... It is perfect folly for the Govern- 
ment to have designated the boundaries of Indian Tribes 
in such close contact with each other, unless it compels 
respect to them. The Seminoles complain of the Creeks 
and the Government for not keeping its pledges to them— 
the Cherokees of the Seminoles, &c. &ce. 

The Seminoles, who have settled in the Canadian Fork 
raise corn and rice; have 1000 blacks among them, slaves 
for the most part, who pay a small tribute to their master, 
say two or three bushels of corn, or when they raise stock 
a beef or two. 

John Bemo,®* a Seminole Indian boy, some nine years 
ago, was carried to sea from St. Augustine, and about 
twelve months since, by singular good fortune, found his 
way into the family of the Rev. Mr. Douglass, Pastor of 
the Mariner’s Church, Philadelphia. Here he was instruct- 
ed in letters and duty .. . this young person who is named 
John Bemo ... being sent to Indian Territory, under the 
patronage of the Department. He is not more than twenty 
years of age, and returns after much wandering and an ab- 
sence that separated him from the horrors of war, to a 
savage, but his native tribe, an educated but religious 


51John D. Bemo was named Jean Bemeau by his abductors, one of 
whom was a Frenchman, the other an Englishman. He was carried 
away from the Seminole tribe about 1834 when nineteen or twenty years 
old. Bemo claimed to be a nephew of Osceola. After being educated he 
was sent to the Seminole Nation to teach full-blood Indians at a salary 
of $300.00 a year. His wife was a Creek named Harriet Lewis. He had 
three sons and one daughter who was named Jona by her father who had 
sailed among the Ionian Islands. The sons were named Alex, Alson 
Douglas and John. John Bemo lived for many years northwest of Mus- 
kogee, in the vicinity of Fern Mountain, and descendants of his still 
occupy the old homestead. Bemo taught school at Prospect Hill, in the 
Creek Nation. 
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youth, qualified and zealously willing to instruct his breth- 
ren. His story taken from Commissioner Crawford’s re- 
port. He and the old man to whom Micanopy alluded, are 
endeavouring to raise a school, &c. The Seminole have no 
annuities however and unless Government takes pity on 
their destitution, and having removed them here, does all 
it can for them, they must soon become extinct... 

April 9.—Rode out with Adjutant Belger® of the 6th, 
to pay our respects to Judge [Field],°* of the Cherokee 
bench. He had just finished a very fine and commodious 
house, on a commanding eminence, but received us at his 
cabin. His lady, a Philadelphian of Quaker parentage— 
his daughter, educated in the east, very attractive. While 
there Micanopy, Alligator,>4 and Wild Cat,®> followed by a 
troop of braves and canaille, some on foot and two on a 
horse, squaws at a respectable distance, with the usual’ al- 
lowance of dogs, came up to hold a council in regard to 
their matters. 

Micanopy, (the ‘“Governor’’) brought an empty bot- 
tle, which with some significant gestures, he handed to the 
Judge. The interpreter (Gopher John) signified that the 
Governor was growing sleepy, whereupon something was 
produced to quicken the old gentleman’s faculties. This, 
after partaking himself, he handed to his brother chiefs, 
but not a drop to the parched throats of his followers, who, 
from the nodding in the course of the council, did not seem 
to have recovered from their late frolic. The governor be- 
gan his speech by complaining that for sometime past 
councils had been held by the band near the fort, without 


52Adjutant James Belger was a native of New York. H i 
his appointment from the ranks and served as adjutant teow ronnie 
1, 1840, He January 1, 1846. He died December, i0 1891 

58Judge Richard Fields. His second wife of whom the journalist 
speaking was Henrietta Ridgeway. He had a large house wean Merce 
Bayou, east of Fort Gibson. His daughter Elizabeth was educated at 
Keene, New Hampshire, remaining under the care of Mr. and Mrs 
Parker from her twelfth to her eighteenth year. She became the wife 
a eae nHveey Sea! Ad Charles Pioneer, Ella Flora Geode 

obinson, by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Chronicl ; : 
VII, No. 4, p. 364-874). bierta EEE IES 

*4Alligator and Micanopy were Seminole chiefs. 

55Wild Cat, (Coacoochee) the celebrated Seminole chief who mad 
ee escape from fer fort at St. Augustine in October 1837, 
with seventeen warrio é : : , 
Jesup. rs and two squaws to the great disgust of General 
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consulting him, and then alluded to a power of attorney 
given by some not all of the chiefs, to their agent, (Mr. 

,) to negotiate for them with the government in 
reference to sundry points of interest. Among these was 
entire discretion as to the point of their submitting to the 
Creek laws. Old Micanopy was alarmed lest his people 
would not submit to that rule, and had some apprehen- 
sions, no doubt, as to the two or three hundred blacks call- 
ed “Micanopy’s slaves.” 


The Judge... suggested their sending on a delega- 
tion to Washington, which has since visited that city, with 
what effect we have not learned. The Judge (and others 
bore the same testimony), spoke of the Cherokees as not 
having advanced, but on the contrary, retrograded within 
ten years: ascribed it to circumstances growing out of 
their removal... 


Left the Seminoles debating among themselves what 
course they would take, and returned to the fort. In the 
afternoon, Col. Loomis kindly drove eighteen miles to Park 
Hill, one of the stations of the A. B. C. F. M., under the 
charge of the Reverend Mr. Worcester,®° whose devotion to 
Indian improvement, ere yet the Cherokees left Georgia, 
and his patient suffering there for what he deemed truth 
and duty, enlisted the respect and sympathy of Christians 
everywhere: and yet we learned afterward that even this 
friend of the red men, unto bonds and imprisonment, was 
more than once on the eve of being expelled from the coun- 
try, on the suspicion of dissatisfaction with some one of the 
parties into which the Cherokees are split... Mr. W. con- 
fines himself to preaching and translating. He presented 
a copy of the Gospels printed in Cherokee, after the alpha- 
bet of Mr. Guess... .*” 

The Missionaries at once seized upon the invention of 
Guess, much to his annoyance, for he was understood to 
say, that had he anticipated such an application of it, he 
would never have made it. The press at Park Hill, which 
we inspected, was first set up at Union in 1835, and remov- 


56Rev. Samuel Austin Worchester was born at Worchester, Massa- 
chusetts, January 18, 1798. He arrived at Park Hill December 2, 1836. 
57George Guess, or Sequoyah. 
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ed to Park Hill in 1837; a number of books and pam- 
phlets in Cherokee, Creek and Choctaw, and a small 
primer in them, have been printed there—H. [John] 
Candy, native printer. 

Miss Avery®’ instructs the day school, of about 25 
scholars; Miss Thompson®® is also connected with the mis- 
SIOD eee eet VL Ye Sees , to whom I had been introduced 
at Judge ————’s; a Chickasaw himself, he had married 
a Cherokee; they lived near. Mr. F. had been with the 
Chickasaw previous to their removal from the east, and 
knew their deep feeling of repugnance to that measure: 
none were in favour of it till they saw it was inevitable, 
their feeling to the whites for compelling it was anything 
but cordial; even the white men who married Indian wives 
did not escape the odium of their race. When they moved 
to the west, no missionaries were encouraged to come with 
them... a: 

We spent the evening very pleasantly with the mis- 
sionary family: much information was gained from Mr. 
W. [orcester]: The ladies seemed very happy and very 
devoted to the spiritual concerns of their Indian friends... 

Apri 10.—\Valked out with Mr. W. to look at the 
schoolhouse, church, and printing office; the former oc- 
cupy a building erected by the unfortunate Boudinot® for 
his residence: the spot was pointed out to me where this 
excellent and distinguished man was killed. 

Having met him many years ago at the residence of his 
patron and friend, Dr. Boudinot, in Burlington, N. J., the 
story of his tragic end was listened to with peculiar interest 


58“Miss Avery, who was an accomplished and interesting young 


lady” (Henry C. Benson, Life Among the Choctaw Indi Aa Rt 
nati, 1860, p. 232), g w 2ans, .. . Cincin 
9Miss Nancy Thompson . . . “had gone into the Cherokee country 


when a young lady; had emigrated with the Indians from the State of 
Georgia to their present home.” Ibid. “Nancy Thomposon was born in 
Washington County, Virginia, March 20, 1792... She arrived at the 
mission at Haweis in 1826... In 1833 she was transferred to the mis- 
sion at Willstown and to Creek Path in 1836. In 1839 she removed to 
Park Hill, Indian Territory, and continued her labors there among the 
Cherokees until 1846.” Robert Sparks Walker, Torchlights to the Cher- 
okees, (New York, 1931). Miss Thompson was matron of the school at 


Tullahassee, Creek Nation, for man : 
beloved by all. y years and lived to a venerable age, 


60Elias Boudinot, together with Maj c : : 
was killed June 22, 1839 1 ajor Ridge and his son John Ridge, 
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The tree at whose foot he fell was pointed out, between 
his house and that of the Rev. Mr. Worcester. This increas- 
ed the discontent already existing, and scarce one with 
whom I conversed believed it possible now to unite the Cher- 
okee as one people. 

Returned to the Fort, regretting that it was not possible 
to visit the Rev. Dr. Butler,*! at ————, to whom letters had 
been kindly given to me by Rev. Mr. Brigham, of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

Crossed the river and rode to the residence of Captain 
Dawson,*®? U. S. Agent for the Creeks. He entertained the 
subject of my visit very cordially, and is extremely solici- 
tious that schools should be introduced among them. Among 
the Cherokees, in addition to the Mission Schools, there is a 
system of common or district schools, two for the smaller 
and three for the larger of the eight districts into which 
their country is divided; but nothing of the kind exists 
among the Creeks; they are, however, in some respects in 
a far more hopeful condition than their neighbours—less 
dissension and bad feeling among them. Their chief, M’In- 
tosh,®? had hitherto been opposed to much innovation and 
prefers that the Indians should retain their usages, etc., 
rather than with the intelligence of the whites to learn also 
some of their vices. 

There is an orphan’s fund, which has accumulated till 
it amounts to $15,000.00. Those for whom it was designed 
are dead or out of the way; $4,000.00 per annum are now 


6l1The Rev. Elizur Butler, was born at Norfolk, Connecticut, June 
11, 1794. He accompanied the Cherokees to the West after having lived 
among them in the East from 1821. He lived at Park Hill, Fairfield 
Mission, and served as steward of the Cherokee Female Seminary. He 
died in 1857. 

62Capt. James Low Dawson of Maryland resigned from the army 
December 31, 1835. He was appointed Indian agent in May 1842. Daw- 
son and his brother-in-law John Baylor killed Seaborne Hill, a trader, 
near Fort Gibson in July, 1844. Dawson died January 13, 1879. 

63Roley McIntosh was a brother of Chief William McIntosh, He liv- 
ed with his mother Susanna on her plantation overlooking the Verdigris 
River until her house was burned by Northern troops during the Civil 
War. The family fled to Texas and Roley made his home there. He serv- 
ed as chief until his death in 1863, He was buried in Marion County, 
Texas. 
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locked up in Col. Johnson’s school in Kentucky,*! to which 
they very wisely decline (taught by experience) to send 
their children. 

Here is a fund, $11,000.00, which might support four 
common and two large schools. 

It is not a little mortifying that a gentleman of Col. 
Johnson’s standing and aspirations should have permitted 
himself for so long a time to stand in the way of the Indian’s 
desire to have their children educated among themselves. 
Could not but blush for him at hearing the remarks of some 
intelligent Indians upon himself and his institution, and for 
the government, that could barter the best interests of its 
unfortunate wards for a mess of political pottage... 

April 11.—Returned to the fort, and addressed the fol- 
lowing note to the counsellor to the principal chief General 
M’Intosh: 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
feeling a deep interest in the measures adopted or projected 
in the Indian Territory, for the extension of religion and 
learning, has directed the undersigned to make a visit to 
the Territory with a view to ascertain in what way it can 
best co-operate in so good a work. Captain Dawson has in- 
formed me, how much you have at heart the best interests 
of the Creek Nation, and recommends me to address you on 


the subject of my Mission...” 
At half past three, . . . took leave of our hospitable 
friends at Fort Gibson... Lieutenants Wharton® and Kirk- 


ham®* kindly volunteered to make an excursion to Fort 


64Col. Richard Mentor Johnson established the Choctaw Acade i 
Scott County, Kentucky, in 1825. (The Choctaw Academy, be Cae 
Thomas Foreman, Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, No. 4, December 
1928; Vol. IX, No. 4, December, 1931; Vol. X. No. 1, March, 1932: Mrs 
Shelley D. Rouse, Colonel Dick Johnson’s Choctaw Academy Ohio ‘Arch- 
peed Bac sige Lata Quarterly, January, 1916). = 

SLieut. Henry W. Wharton was born in the Distri i 
and entered the army from Alabama, October 31, 1837. He Pca 
aes and died March 28, 1868. 

_ Lieut. Ralph Wilson Kirkham was born in Massac 
pointed to the Military Academy July 1, 1838. He was ree ian 
ant in the Sixth Infantry when he was married to Miss Catherine Mix 
the daughter of Elijah Mix of New Orleans. Miss Mix was visitin in 
the home of Colonel and Mrs. Gustavus Loomis at the time of the oe 
ding. Mrs. Loomis and Eliza Mix were sisters and daughters of Jona- 
than Mix of New Haven, and both were said to have been in love with 
Loomis but he chose the younger sister. Lieutenant Kirkham and Cath- 
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Leavenworth; two dragoons accompanied us in search of 
health, and one was detailed as a guide. The road being 
for the most part now on the prairies, the Lieutenants se- 
lected a light wagon as their conveyance, the rest of the 
party on horseback. Proceeded twelve miles over the very 
rocky road, our general course NE to the house of Mr. 
L. , a sturdy yoeman from New York; he had married a 
Cherokee, and opened a farm in the nation; his house, log, 
two stories; some acres in corn; had set out 100 apple trees, 
a fine peach orchard in front of his house; the walk from 
his gate, of fine gravel; taken from the cellar, secured by a 
border of hewn logs; improvements, though not completed 
very promising; country rolling, prairie interspersed with 
timber; limestone; water excellent. Such a farm invaluable 
as a pattern to the Indians, many of whom had profited by 
ater 


Population rather sparse here; the rule among the 
Choctaws and Cherokees is, that a man may select a posi- 
tion for his residence and improvements where he pleases, 
and no one can then settle within half a mile without his 
consent; here, however, farms were usually within five 
miles of each other; this rendered it difficult in some neigh- 
bourhoods, to send their children to school; the system of 
common schools prevails here, but politics, he observed, ex- 
erted a baneful influence even on these. Boarding being 
very high, ($1.00 per week) he would send his boys to New 
York for their education... 

April 12.—Made an early start; much of the way 
through a beautiful prairie, here and there an improve- 
ment; started two deer; partridges abundant . . . severe 


arine Mix met for the first time when he received her on her arrival by 
boat at Fort Gibson in place of her uncle, Colonel Loomis who was ill. 
They were married in the autumn of 1846 and occupied a small cottage 
in the post. Kirkham was absent for a year and a half serving in the 
war in Mexico. Miss Eliza Mix died May 26, 1844, at Fort Gibson while 
the guest of her sister and is buried in the officers circle in the Nation- 
al cemetery there. Kirkham was made a brigadier general March 13, 
1865. He resigned from the army February 10, 1870 and died May 23, 
1893. He was brevetted four times for gallant and meritorious conduct 
and was wounded at the storming of Chapultepec, Mexico, After his 
resignation from the army he resided at Oakland, California. Facts 
regarding General Kirkham, his wife, and her aunt Eliza Mix were 
kindly supplied the writer by Mr, Stanton Davis Kirkham, who is the 
grandson of General and Mrs. Kirkham. 
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thunder storms... Came to Mr. ’s, a half breed, fath- 
er a Scotchman, mother a Cherokee; many of the principal 
men here have received their descent in this way, a number 
of Scotchmen having left the British army at the close of the 
war, and settled amongst the Cherokees. 


Left the party here for the night, and rode on—rain 
still pouring in torrents, ...—to a Moravian missionary, 
five and a half miles in advance. The country here was 
singuarly beautiful, deep indentations on either side of the 
road, which was like a gravelled walk, firm and fine along 
the ridge till it sunk into a lovely valley... Emerging from 
this, came in view of the Missionary’s establishment, on a 
fine hill; the bell so elevated that its tones might be heard 
afar off ... gaining the eminence came to two log huts, 
one a school house, the other the humble but hospitable 
abode of Rev. Z. Smith, who gave me a cordial welcome. For 
six months, the only companion of his solitude was a cat, at 
present a fine Cherokee lad shared it, the son of pious par- 
ents; 2k. 


... The missionary kneaded some flour, prepared some 
fish he had taken from the hook, and with the help of a few 
eggs discovered by me in putting up my horse, we made a 
sumptuous repast. It was a great treat to commune with 
this excellent young man; his father before him was a mis- 
sionary, the first among the Cherokees; and he, reared 
among them, commands their entire confidence; about 
seventy-seven souls constitute his cure. He ministers on 
Sundays in holy things, and during the week instructs the 
children of his flock, about fifteen full blood Cherokees, 
who are, he thinks, more apt than white children in receiv- 
ing instruction. The feelings of the Cherokees against the 
Missionaries was much stronger ten years ago than since. 
An attempt was made upon the life of the Rev. Mr. ____, 
who was thought to have taken too much interest in politics; 
Rev. Mr. was supposed to be equally warm on the 
other side, and he was restricted to five acres of land and 
twenty-five head of cattle. The whole body of Missionaries 
became obnoxious for the supposed, or rather alleged inter- 
ference of one or two in secular affairs. 
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The Upper Cherokees were those who in the old coun- 
try inhabited the hills—the Lower, the valleys. They now 
live together; the Upper are generally more poor, unedu- 
cated, and opposed to the Gospel. The Lower have more 
half breeds among them, and are better farmers. They 
have two dialects, the upper have r where the Lower have |; 
in some cases the word is quite different. They can under- 
stand each other, but sometimes with difficulty; all that has 
been written yet is in Lower Cherokee. 

The orphan children of this nation have a fund, from 
which they are boarded out (75 cents per week,) and enjoy 
the benefits of public schools. The Missionary establish- 
ment,—himself, Cherokee boy, and horse,—cost at the rate 
of $150.00 per annum, clothing not included. 

April 13.—It had rained all night: rising early,... 
Mr. S. [mith] prepared our breakfast . . . he produced a 
slice of dried venison, which having been hung at the top of 
his chimney for three or four days in the winter, was de- 
lightfully cured ... Saddled our horses and essayed to 
cross Spring Creek; before reaching its channel, however, 
wet feet admonished us that it was swimming, and we turn- 
ed back: rode over to Mr. to turn back Lieut. 
W. [harton] if he should have set out: found he had con- 
cluded to remain where he was: at noon, however, it clear- 
ed. The party set out, and on reaching the Creek, which 
had its source about five miles off, found it fordable: pro- 
ceeded fifteen miles to Mosely Creek, which was also deep: 
here the wagon encountered a log. The Lieut. whipped up 
the horses and away went the single-tree: this officer and 
a dragoon jumped in, waist deep and extricated the horses: 
everything wet: passed on to the Espavanau® in advance 


67Spavinaw Creek. “Espavanau. On the surface it appears to me, 
as it does to you, French. The ‘u’ ending is very unusual in Spanish. 
There is a possibility that the word is a French corruption of a Spanish 
expression: Es Pavanado, which means ‘it is a red color.’ Pavando, 
strangely enough also means a dark sky blue color. Its first use is gen- 
erally in connection with the colors used on a palette. The dark blue 
color as the meaning is more common. With regard to reconciling Es- 
pavanu with Es Pavando, I can only suggest that it is quite customary 
for the Spaniards of southern Spain and many of the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans to elide the ‘d’ in words of this character” (Dr. Alfred B. Thomas, 
The University of Oklahoma). This interpretation of the word 
“Bspavanau” was confirmed in a personal interview with Dr. David 
Rubio, Consultant in Hispanic Literature on the Huntington Foundation 
in the Library of Congress. 
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of the carriage: reached it about dark and found it run- 
ning quite a current, and deep, the opposite landing being 
also unfavourable: no house here: retraced our steps: 
struck the road, and there tried a left-hand trail, which 
brought us to the house of Jo Walker, a Cherokee. Li. 
Kirkham went back to find the carriage and guide it; his 
horse, being a white one, was a good directory. 

Lt. W. [harton] proved himself a fine driver: the mar- 
vel next morning was how he came in safely: our horses 
fared well—so did we: restricting Jo and his family to 
their kitchen, we felt we had a palace in a hut 12 by 15; 
then commenced the preliminary process of drying: the 
Lieut.’s wardrobe put up with great solicitude for his com- 
fort, without his knowledge, contained a little of everything 
and a great deal of many things;... A cup of water eked 
out our tea, at which with appetites that nothing could pur- 
chase and scarcely anything could satisfy ... 

Jo Walker did not speak a word of English nor we of 
Cherokee yet we contrived to understand each other. He 
is a specimen perhaps of Cherokee in the very early stages 
of civilization, yet has comforts around him which vindicate 
the superiority of the agricultural to the hunter state. He 
had 200 bushels of corn secured in a substantial log crib: 
stock sufficient for all his wants: children the picture of 
health, looked as though they had never lacked Tom Fuller, 
or as it is called here, Sophky. The boys had their blow- 
guns and bows and arrows, and seemed as wild as fawns. 
In our cabin was one piece of embroidery and that stitched 
in blue and red upon the only cotton tapestry in the room; 
what name to give it would have baffled Adam: it might 
have been intended to represent a boy in the act of catching 
a horse. Over it hung the glass: this was the place of the 
toilette, and the Cherokee matron had put her taste in re- 
quisition to make it the attractive corner of her domin- 
10D gee 

April 14, (Sunday)—Showers still. Two of the men 
water; crossing wid CRGEEAT Te eee 
was a disanneinanent as I had Mohanta Lc te 

s proposed to spend the day 
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with the Moravian Missionary®’ at Beattie’s prairie, four 
miles beyond the other bank: ... 


April 15:—Rained during the night, so all hope of tak- 
ing the carriage across vanished. The Lieut. permitted me 
to take a dragoon and attempt to cross with our horses: all 
rode down accompanied by Jo Walker on his pony, to the 
bank: river had fallen but a foot since Saturday: ford 
pronounced impracticable. The Indian then led the way to 
another ford, which he intimated was better: pointed out 
the course we must take to strike, if possible, where a 
slough joined the river. The dragoon’s horse was soon 
swimming. We watched him with great anxiety, but he 
was the best swimmer, and carried over his rider very hand- 
somely. My turn came next; the horse took a wrong 
“chute’”’ and came out on the same side: not willing to risk 
him by my inexperience in swimming, gave him to Joe 
Walker to swim and took his pony, substituted slippers for 
heavy boots tied coat to the saddle-bow, strapped on an air 
pillow and went in again. Joe made the landing very well: 
the pony being somewhat barrel-formed, after getting me 
fairly into the river, rolled first on one side and then on the 
other, till he unhorsed me, and a swimming match com- 
menced,... the poney reached the brush first, .. . eyeing 
me swimming for a tree about waist deep, which I succeed- 
ed in reaching: ... Remounting, the slough was crossed 
without difficulty, and ascending a steep hill, a trail con- 
ducted us to the military road: leaving our kind friends, 
the Lieutenant and the invalid dragoons, on the opposite 
bank till the stream should run down... 

... Passed Beattie’s prairie and the wet prairie, well 
named: came to Honey Creek, also swimming but the 


68The Moravian Mission on Beattie’s Prairie was established in 1840 
after the mission on Barren Fork had proved unhealthful. A log cabin 
about a mile from Thompson’s home was first occupied. A small cabin 
at Lydia Chisholm’s (mother of George Hicks) was also used until 
houses could be built. The lumber had to be hauled about 20 miles. 
While the missionaries were living in this small cabin they were visited 
by John Howard Payne. A school house 18x22 feet was built in a beauti- 
ful oark grove and Herman Ruede opened classes in September, 1840 
with seven pupils. A school for girls was opened by Mrs, Vogler in May, 
1841. A Sunday school with five classes was taught by Martin Thomp- 
son and Delila Hicks, the daughter of George Hicks, who had been edu- 
cated at Spring Place, Georgia and Salem Female Academy. 
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banks on both sides being good, our horses passed it with- 
out difficulty; ... passed onto Cowskin river, and struck 
it a little above the falls, where we found a flat boat... 
with the aid of poles and boughs of trees, whose trunks 
were immersed ascended several hundred yards, and then 
shot across to the opposite shore, the passage very hand- 
somely effected,... 

Crossed the Cherokee line, and, without instruments, 
knew we were in the states once more, by coming upon a 
large distillery which can “turn out” its one hundred bar- 
rels of whiskey per week. Hard by is the grist mill of the 
Senecas, and two miles beyond came to Buffalo Creek... 

Soon came to the shelter of Mrs. Adam’s house in the 
Seneca nation. Our hostess, a Stockbridge, formerly from 
New York, had recently lost her husband, Mr. Daniel 
Adams, a Mohawk Indian... 

April 16.—Came to the Seneca Agency, B. B. R. Baker, 
Esq.; not at home. Rode on to Lost Creek, much swollen. 
[Indians helped him to cross on a tree that had been felled 
making a bridge]. Had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Baker, 
the agent of the Senecas, Senecas and Shawnees, and Qua- 
paws, (the Neosha sub-agency), in company with the Rev. 
Mr. Patterson, a Methodist clergyman, who has a fine 
school, though not very well located, five miles west of the 
farm... The agent [does all he can to prevent whiskey 
being sold]. In paying the annuities to them, he advised 
not to pay the whiskey dealers, as the debt was an unlawful 
one... The proportion of children among the Quapaws 
is said to be greater than among other Indians. They have 
60 less adults on his pay roll than at a previous payment. 
They have a fine body of land. Government sent out some 
looms, the use of which they did not understand. A 
Frenchman became possessed of some of them. He did 
not know what they were; and they now lie as useless 
lumber about his premises. 

The Agent; . accompanied me to the house of Mr. 
R [ogers], who, with thirty Cherokee families, resides on 
a portion of the Cherokee lands, detached from the main 
body,—a tract of 800,000 acres, purchased for $500,000.00 


68Cowskin River flows into Grand River. 
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—more, it is thought, than it was worth, three-fourth of 
it being prairie,—the remaining fourth, however, very 
fine. 1000 Cherokees, from the east of the Mississippi, are 
expected to remove here this season. This portion of the 
Cherokees does not receive any of the annuities of its tribe, 
—is much dissatisfied, and is willing to separate. Their 
agent is too far off (at Fort Gibson), and often not at home 
when they go to see him. They would prefer to be attach- 
ed to the Osage, or Neosho sub-agency. Justice, too, is diffi- 
cult of administration. The Indians have to go to Little 
Rock Arkansas. The establishment of a Circuit Court near 
this frontier, would be preferable. Between Indians of dif- 
ferent tribes, it is not promptly administered. When the In- 
dian complains to the Agent, the reply is, “Keep Quiet,” 
and so the injury goes without redress. The Osages, for 
instance, are troublesome, and do not respect the right of 
property. As game disappears, they must either suffer 
themselves, or make others suffer, unless they give up their 
roving habits and become cultivators of the soil. 

April 17.—Mry. Rogers has selected a beautiful spot on 
the Spring river, a tributary of the Pomme de _ Terre 
which flows southwest into the Neosho, and erected a sub- 
stantial and commodious edifice: his children have not-ac- 
cess to schools, nor is there one in this portion of the Chero- 
kee nation: he desires one that may unite the acquisition 
of a trade with that of letters. When the expected Chero- 
kees shall arrive, unless they bring teachers with them, this 
would be a good point for a school, the remainder of the 
tribe being to some extent, provided. 

It is much to be regretted that white trespassers are al- 
lowed to cut the timber on this tract, which has not more 
than enough for its future population... Afternoon.— 
Commenced the passage of Spring river with the intention 
(the distance to Fort Scott being 57 miles) of making 15 
today and going in tomorrow. The river was higher than 
Mr. thought it easy to swim. 

Proceeded fifteen miles over a beautiful prairie, here 
and there a little timber, till we came to the creek, on whose 
banks we proposed to bivouac. There was no house within 
28 miles on the other side, and the whole distance prairie; 
so that this was the only spot at which we could have a fire 
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two dragoons as guides in the direction of the Osage village, 
_.. the occasional how! of the prairie wolf, the note of the 
whipper-will, which one of the dragoons translated as 
“Who cooks for you.” 

April 18.—Our course lay over a prairie, . . . flocks of 
plover were feeding: the prairie hen would now and then 
be roused by our approach: the lark fly up and circle 
around us... We pursued our solitary way over this sea 
of beauties and sweets for 28 miles, when a narrow strip of 
timber occurred, then another prairie, and a small stream, 
fordable only since yesterday, ... and arrived at Fort Scott, 
making over 42 miles, by 1 1-2 o’clock. 

Major Graham and his officers received us with their 
wonted courtesy. 

Aprii 18.—Fort Scott is on the Marmiton, a small 
stream, and fronts upon a wide expanse of prairie, ... 


The garrison was placed here ostensibly—(we say os- 
tensibly for the true reason in these cases is not always so 
easily arrived at... An officer was once sent from Fort 
Gibson to confer with the authorities of Arkansas, upon the 
establishment or re-establishment of Fort Wayne, or some 
other Furt on that frontier. There was present at the inter- 
view, one of the constituency, just drunk enough to be hon- 
est, who listened with as much patience as he could, to the 
“ostensible” reasons, why and wherefore a Fort should be 
established, till murder must out. “Governor, I say the peo- 
ple must have troops here, for if they can’t do anything 
else, they can eat our provision and fodder.” ... ) 
to keep the Osage in check. This tribe as well as the 
Kansas, who are virtually the same people, is indigenous to 
this country. The agent recently displaced ... understand- 
ing at the Fort, ... that a new agent had been appointed, 
and was expected at the Osage village this evening,—furn- 
ished through the politeness of Captain Swords” with a 
fresh horse, rode out in company with Lieut. Norton,7! and 


_ Capt. Thomas Swords was a native of New York and was ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy from that state, July 1, 1825. He 
served in the Fourth Infantry and the First Dragoons. He became a 
ae pe 1837 and died March 20, 1886. 

_, “Lieut, en Higbee Norton was born in Ohio and appointed t 
Military Academy in July, 1838. He served in the First ee Poarth fa 
fantry and was drowned November 27, 1846. 
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45 miles distant... Reached the Neosho nearly opposite 
the village, through a fine belt of timber, hickory, ash and 
oak, about 3 o’clock, and found a number of Indians on this 
side to which they had brought their horses to ride out and 
meet the agent when he should approach. We learned 
however, through a runner, that he would not be in before 
the morrow, and... made preparations to cross the Neosho, 
which was very full. 

We preferred seeing the Osages take across our horses 
to attempting it ourselves— ... taking the halters between 
their teeth they swam before the horses, hand over hand, 
. We crossed in a canoe and came to a village of about 
50 lodges,’* containing about 10 each, of the wildest kind 
of Indians. Whiskey had done its work the day previous, 
and the women, many of them, were in the corn field, so 
that the camp was comparatively quiet. The lodges were 
elliptical and formed by poles covered with mats. Those 
we entered were very neatly kept. Baptiste Mongrain” in- 
troduced us to his, which contained many comforts and lux- 
uries. A young squaw, who, from her dress and general 
air of quiet satisfaction, seemed to be the favourite bride, 
was stretched flat upon the floor, her heels in the air eating 
with much seeming gout, bowl of corn, with a wooden 
spoon; our entrance did not seem to disturb her at all. 

Walked around the village, which was built without 
plan—some of the lodges nearly 100 feet long, others not 
more than 30. The young squaws many of them engaged in 
playing ball—they manage their blankets very gracefully. 
We were entertained by Monsier Papin,” of the American 
Fur Company, who has spent nearly all of his life in the In- 
dian country. It has been made a matter of charge against 
the Company, that “they discourage the Indians from fol- 
lowing agricultural pursuits, telling them they do not want 
to buy corn or cattle, but buffalo skins and furs; thus 
prompting them to keep up the chase. They also advise 
them not to have schools or any religious instruction among 
them. Hence there are no schools or Missionaries among 
them at this time.” 


72White Hair’s Town, east of Parson’s Kansas, 

73Baptiste Mongrain interpreter from French into Osage at the con- 
ference held at Fort Gibson in March, 1838. 

74P, Milicour Papin was a cousin of Auguste Pierre Chouteau. 
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Report of a visit to some of the Tribes, etc., by John 
D. Lang and Samuel Taylor an interesting and valuable 
document. The reply of Mr. Papin to our inquiries on this 
subject was, ‘We should prefer the Indians to raise corn 
and stock, and not spend their money in the settlements for 
these things. All their money then would be spent with us 
to purchase clothing and other comforts for their families. 
We discourage, for the same reason, their going into the 
settlements for whiskey. ’Tis true we encourage them to 
hunt, but these hunts are made at seasons of the year when 
they could not employ themselves in agriculture. They 
wait in the spring till their corn is sufficiently grown to take 
care of itself, and then make their hunt, returning in time 
to gather it. In the winter they could do but little if they 
were at home.” 


There can be no doubt that these gentlemen are alive 
to their own interests, but some system of trade must pre- 
vail, and we do not believe that they are in worse hands 
now than they would be if Messers A, B., and C., could 
eject them from the country and introduce their own 
friends. Their Repugnance to Protestant Missionaries 
arises more, we inink, from the fact, that most of the per- 
sons who, in the employ of the Company, come in contact 
with the Indians, are either Romanists or strongly biased 
towards them. I discovered that at a council! to be held in 
a few days, a Missionary of this Church was invited by a 
trader to be present, and have no doubt that efforts will be 
made to secure them a foothold there. There was a Protes- 
tant Mission some years since (Harmony, *)75 *Quasi lucus, 
etc. among them, but a Diotre plus spirit crept in; they all 
were bishops—and it came to naught. Missions to the 
Osages were commenced in 182076 under the patronage of 


75Harmony Mission was established amon i 
: g the Osage Ind 
the Marais de Cygne River in Missouri in 1821. Wash ioc Ties 
cu bonne Charles Joseph Latrobe and General William Clark were 
guests 0 e missionaries in 1832 during the jou ° i 
oe aes Tour on the Prairies. ; heat Come ese 
The first mission among the Osages established by th i 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was Union ateeayia 
River in the present Mayes County, Oklahoma. The members of Unio 
Mission were Rev. William F, Vaill, Rev. Epaphras Chapman, Dr Mad 
cus Palmer, Stephen Fuller, Abraham Redfield, Alexander Woodruff 
John M. Spaulding, George and William Requa, Miss Clarissa Johnston, 
, 
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“the United Foreign Missionary Society,” two preachers, 
one physician, two farmers, a carpenter, a stonecutter, 
teacher, blacksmith, and eight females. Much privation 
was endured—much effort made. In the following season 
it was determined to send a second Mission” to the Little 
Osages. When this became known, more than one hun- 
dred persons, both male and female, volunteered their ser- 
vices in this laborious and self-denying enterprise— 
twenty-five were sent, making with the children, a Mission 
family of forty-six souls. 

One of these missionaries, Rev. Mr. Dodge,’® more 
persevering than the rest, came with them to their present 
abode; “‘tried each art, reproved each dull delay,” showed 
them how to split rails, hold the plough, etc., but was not 
seconded by the then Government agent and of course fail- 
ed. He was spoken of in the highest terms by all, had se- 
cured the affections of the Indians, but a miserable ‘‘Fath- 
er” spoiled it all. I was pointed to a hill where, years ago, 
substantial buildings crowned its summit, to a plain once 
fenced and cultivated, the buildings gone, the field as 
though never broken up—all because the humane views 
of our Government had been frustrated by the man who 
ought to have carried them out. 

There was recently a large amount of appropriation 
paid this tribe in cattle, swine and agricultural imple- 
ments. The Indians... soon sold and gave away all their 
ploughs, killed the cattle and swine, and the whole plan was 
frustrated... 

Mr. P. [apin]’s housekeeper, an Indian woman, did 
the honours with a great deal of savoir faire, and spread me 
a couch of mats, skins, and blankets, on which I enjoyed a 
repose which was proof against all the dancing and pow- 
wowing. 


Miss Susan Lines, Miss Mary Foster, Miss Dollie E. White, Miss Eliza 
Cleaver, Miss Phoebe Beach, together with the wives of Chapman and 
Vaill and the four children of Mr. and Mrs. Vaill. These devoted people 
were all natives of New York and the New England states. 

77Harmony Mission was abondoned in 1837. 

78Rev. Nathaniel B. Dodge was born in Winchester, New Hampshire, 
June 5, 1781. He arrived at Harmony August 8, 1821 and was released 
from his duties there March 29, 1836. 
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Saturday, 19th—[April] Was introduced to the chief 
off the band Pah-sha-sha, who courteously invited us to 
tarry some days with him... Heisa fine-looking man, 
and expressed himself favourably disposed to the improve- 
ment of his people. The camp was alive this morning with 
preparations to receive their new agent. The former one 
had been very unpopular, and at last, after the efforts of a 
year or more to remove him... a new father had been sent 
to them... Here you might see a group of these fine fel- 
lows, with their (pocket?) glasses before them, carefully 
painting their faces with vermilion; others adjusting their 
head gear, or furbishing and ornamenting their lances, and 
decorating their horses ...a runner had been dispatched to 
the lower village, six miles distant, to summon that band to 
meet them on the opposite bank... a little more than an 
hour afterwards, this man was pointed out to me as having 
performed his journey and returned. There was no indica- 
tion of fatigue about him, ... Coming up, we were intro- 
duced to the Agent, Major Edwards of Virginia, [had two 
well-filled wagons of specie and goods]. 

The Major expressed himself determined to exert all 
his influence in favor of schools and Missionaries; 

Regained our trail, and reached the garrison about 
“retreat”. 

April 20.—[Addressed a long note to Major Edwards 
giving plans for schools, for a Bishop for Indian Territory; 
female boarding schools in the various tribes; one central 
manual labour boarding school for boys; prices for tuition, 
&e.] Took leave of Major Graham and his officers... 
ferried across the Marmiton, . . . reached the Marie des 
Cygnes, 28 miles, a Pottawatomie village of 1000 souls is 
fourteen miles from this point; their agent, Mr. Carpenter, 
was absent at St. Louis. The Romanists have a Mission 
among them. The principal, Rev. Dr. Verryette,7? had re- 


79Father Felix L. Verreydt was born in Belgium 
He came to the United States with five other poeta SiR AE an 
studied for the priesthood at White Marsh, Maryland. With his five 
companions he accompanied Father Van Quickenborne to Missouri in 
1823, and he helped in the establishment of the Jesuits at Florissant 
Missouri. These pioneer priests endured hardships and privations; their 
beds were pallets on the floor”, and eight of them were lodged in e 
small log cabin for several months after their arrival. Ke 

Father Verreydt was ordained a priest by Bishop Rosati in 1827 and 
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paired to the Osage village ... The school, consisting of 
two departments, especially the female, taught by ladies 
of the order of the ‘Sacred Heart,’ was highly spoken 
Ore. 
My room-mate tonight was a Canadian engagee,... 
told me he was a catechumen of the Missionary: of whom 
he spoke in raptures: ‘‘When Indian sick, priest he on the 
floor and give him his bed; if he have no covering he cover 
him; do anything for Indian.”’ 

April 23.—Reached Bartelson’s, 40 miles from the 
Marie des Cygnes. 

April 24.—Took leave of Major W. and his party, and 
rode over to Major Cummins, U. S. Agent, for the Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, Kansas, and Kickapoos,—informed me 
that there were three missions among the Delawares, a 
Methodist, Moravian and Baptist. Three among the Shaw- 
nees, Methodist, Baptist and Friends. One among the Stock- 
bridge, Baptist. One among the Kickapoos. None among 
the Kanzas. The Methodists tried for many years to es- 
tablish one without success. Major Cummins said decided- 
ly there was no more room for more missionaries in his 
agency, unless it were among the Kanzas. 


Passed on to the Methodist Manual Labour School 
among the Delawares, for boys and girls. Rev. Mr. Berry- 
man®? ig at the head of it... It would provoke all Chris- 
tians to good works, to witness the energy, liberality, and 
success with which this effort has been carried on. 


assigned to a church at St. Charles, Missouri. He was transferred to 
Portage des Sioux near St. Louis and in 1834 he built a brick church 
there. In 1837 he located a mission among the Kickapoo Indians near 
where Fort Leavenworth is, and in August, 1841 he went to the Jesuit 
colony at St. Mary’s Mission on Sugar Creek where Centerville, Kansas, 
is now located. It was here that he organized an anti-liquor brigade 
for the protection of the Indians. 

Father Verreydt chose the location on the Kaw River where St. 
Mary’s, Kansas, now stands in November, 1847 and the next year he 
selected the place where St. Mary’s College is located for a school for 
Indian girls. He made two trips to the Osages on the Neosho River in 
1843 and 1846. He passed to his reward at St. Xavier’s College, in Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, March 1, 1883 and was buried in the Jesuit cemetery at 
St, Stanislaw’s Seminary at Florissant, Missouri. 

80Rev. J. C. Berryman was appointed superintendent of the Indian 
Mission Conference in 1844. “He was an excellent preacher, a man of 
good address, and endowed with an unusual amount of energy, ambi- 
tion, and perseverance .. . ” (Benson, Life Among the Choctaw In- 
dians, Cincinnati, 1860), p. 258. 
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Here were extensive brick buildings, adapted to all the 
wants of such an institution. A steam grist-mill, which not 
only was adequate to the supply of flour for their large 
family, but to all the Indians round about it, who formerly 
knew not what to do with their corn but to pound it, but 
who are now encouraged to raise grain... Here also they 
find a market for their wood, which they sell’ at $1.50 per 
cord. Carpenter and wheel-wright and black-smith shops, 
a brick yard, looms, dairies—in short, every facility for im- 
parting instruction not only in letters, but in the mechanical 
arts. Five fields of 100 acres each, were under the culti- 
vation of the School, and everything wearing a most promis- 
ing aspect... expended $70,000—(but $10,000. of which 
came from Government,) upon this one institution for the 
red man... It is a central school for all the tribes among 
whom they operate... averages one hundred pupils—60 
boys and 40 girls. The latter make the boy’s clothing; 
candles, soap—they wash and cook and in short are taught 
to be useful... Mr. P.... accompanied me to the Bap- 
tist Mission School and printing press. Rev. Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Wells had ridden out, and Mr. Stanley, the superintend- 
ent, had gone to the East. They have 212 acres under 
fence, one half of which is cultivated by the boys under 
ithe eye of Mr. Stanley and his assistant. The proceeds 
arising from the farm this year defray the expenses of the 
institution, except salaries and building. These are pro- 
vided by the yearly meetings of Friends of Baltimore, Ohio 
and Indiana, who at the request of the Indians, instituted 
the schools; . 


Passed on to the Kansas river—the boundary between 


the Shawnees and Delawares ... on either side is a good 
ferry boat, managed by the Indians. The Delawares are 
great rovers and successful hunters... Rev. Mr, Peery,®! 


... He has been many years in this country .. . 


_ %!The Rev. John Thompson Peery was born in Taswell County 
Virginia, February 18, 1817 and died at Clinton, Henry County, Missouri, 
in 1890. In 1844 he married Mrs. Mary Jane Chick Johnson of Kansas 
City, and his nephew is Mr, Dan W. Peery, Secretary of Oklahoma 
eal moet Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 

r. Peery began his ministry in the Methodist Church i 
1838 and preached for more than fifty years to conereenais Ree 
denomination, He was the first Methodist minister in Kansas City, 
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Within two miles of his house is a remnant of the 
Munsees a branch of the Delawares, formerly residing on 
the Lehigh—among the Moravians, for more than half a 
century interested in them, have a missionary—the ven- 
erable Brother Micksch. Some are mixed with the Stock-. 
bridges, other among the Shawnee, a few at Green Bay— 
they number perhaps 200, and have a school of 15 or 20 

. at this moment he is building a new church... In 
a clear day you may see, as you approach Fort Leaven- 
worth, at a distance of sixteen miles, the “star-spangled 
banner” floating from the staff ... and taking leave, 
27th April, descended the Missouri, 450 miles to St. Louis 

. and pausing a moment in Cincinnati... reached New 
Work... ../on the 14th May. 


APPENDIX 


The Choctaws... have many large farms; much live 
stock, such as horses, mules, cattle sheep and swine; 
three flour-mills, two cotton-gins, eighty-eight looms, and 
two hundred and twenty spinning wheels, carts wagons and 
other farming utensils... 

The Choctaws have several schools, under the control 
of A. B. C. F. M. are the following: Wheelock, Rev. A. 
Wright, Mrs. W.; Mr. H. K. Copeland, Mrs. C., Miss Kerr. 
Stockbridge, Rev. C. Byington, Mrs. B.; Pine Ridge, C. 
Kingsbury, Mrs. K., Miss Arms, Miss Dickinson. 

Norwalk, Mr. C. Copeland, Miss Burnham; Goodwater, 
Rev. E. Hodgkin, [Hotchkin] Mrs. H.; Mount Pleasant, J. 
Potter, Mrs. P.; Baptists—Providence, Rev. R. D. Potts, Mrs. 
P; 

Methodists—Fort Coffee Academy, Rev. W. H. Good, 
Mr. Benson. Nunnawaya Academy, Rev. Mr. Browning and 
also several local’ preachers. Government Schools, Puck- 
shenubbee District, Mr. H. G. Rind, Mayhew; on Boggy, J. 
P. Kingsbury; Spencer Academy, Rev. Mr. McKenney 


Missouri and he served as superintendent of the Shawnee-Delaware 
Mission for several years. He was transferred to the Indian Mission 
Conference and preached at Parkhill mission near Tahlequah from 
1847-50. He was present at the Methodist conference at Atoka in 1847. 
The Rev. Mr. Peery occupied a high position in the esteem of his fel- 
low-workers. 
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(Presbyterian), Messers. Wilson and Wright—Mr. Dwight, 
interpreter... 

The Creeks ..- Rev. Mr. Loughridge, Presbyterian, and 
a Methodist missionary, are the only ones at present among 
them. Messers. W. N. Anderson and J. R. Baylor have 
schools. 

Of the latter Creek emigrants who reached Arkansas 
in the winter and spring of 1837, about 200 died on the 
road, and before the first of October succeeding their ar- 
rival about 3500 more fell victims to bilious fever. In the 
same year 300 of the earlier emigrants died. 

The Cherokee Schools are sixteen in number. There 
are two in each of the three large districts, viz. Delaware, 
Going Snake, and Flint—one each in Skin-boyou, Illinois, 
Canadian, Tahlequah, and Saline districts. Scholars num- 
ber in all of these nearly five hundred, which with the sev- 
eral Missions and other neighboring schools, says Mr. Fore- 
man, the late Superintendent of ‘Common Schools, do not 
more than half supply the demand. From five to ten or- 
phan children are supported at each of these schools. The 
Moravians have two stations, Beattie’s Prairie and Spring 
Creek, Rev. Messrs. Volger, Bishop and Schmidt. The A. 
B. C. F. M. have three stations: Dwight, Mr. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. H., Mr. Day, Mrs. D., Miss Stetson and Miss Moore, 
Fairfield, Dr. Butler, Mrs. B., Miss Smith Park Hill, Rev. 
Mr. Worcester, Mrs. W., Miss Thompson, Miss Avery. Bap- 
tists, Cherokee—Rev. E. Jones, Mrs. J., T. Frye, W. P. Up- 
ham, Miss 8. H. Hibbard, H. Upham. Delaware—Migs E. 8S. 
Moore; Flint—J. Bushyhead, native preacher. Methodists 
have among the Upper Cherokees, 10 local preachers, 9 ex- 
horters, 13 class-leaders, and about 600 members. 

Seminoles . . . In October, 1837, they were reduced by 


sickness nearly one-half. During these awful times of mor- 
tality among them, some of the dead were deposited in the 


hollows of the standing and fallen trees, and others for 
want of these, were placed in a temporary enclosure of 
boards, on the open prairies ... Of the 2,023 emigrants 
who had reached their new homes prior to October 1832 
not more than 1600 remained alive. 


THE MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS 
By EDWARD DAVIS 


When Congress admitted Mississippi to Statehood in 
1817, the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians held a 
large portion of the lands in that state. Both the State and 
the United States governments sought to induce the Indians 
to give up their Mississippi lands and to accept a home in 
the less settled region beyond the Mississippi River. The re- 
luctance of the Choctaws to remove and the lingering be- 
hind of certain members of the tribe gave rise to the prob- 
lem of the so-called ‘“‘Mississippi Choctaws.” 

In 1820 the Choctaws ceded to the United States about 
4,000,000 acres of land in Mississippi. The United States, in 
turn, granted the Choctaws an immense western domain 
between the line of the Canadian-Arkansas River on the 
north and that of the Red River on the south. The treaties 
of the United States with the Choctaws in 1825 and in-1830 
limited this territory to that part of the present State of Ok- 
lahoma south of the line of the Canadian-Arkansas River.! 

The treaty of 1820, however, failed to secure the re- 
moval of the Choctaws to their new home. The United 
States insisted that the Indians must remove from Mississ- 
ippi and coerced them with threats of the confiscation of 
their new lands in the west. The Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi on January 30, 1830, enacted that the persons 
and property of the Indians within that state were subject 
to state laws.? This enactment forced the Choctaws to make 
the removal treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 1830, with the 
United States Government. They held out, even then, until 
Article Fourteen was inserted in the treaty. This article 
provided that each Choctaw who was the head of a family 
might elect to remain and become a citizen of the States; 
that such Choctaw was entitled to 640 acres for himself, 


1Memmorial of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians on House Resolution 
Number 19213, 1918, pp. 1-8; and Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and 
Treaties, 11, 191-195, 211-214 and 310-319. 

251 Court of Claims Reports, 286-288 ; and United States House Hear- 
ings, 1915 “Enrollment in the Five Civilized Tribes’, p., 728. 
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320 acres of land for each unmarried child of over ten years 
of age living with him, and 160 acres of land for each child 
under ten years of age; that if they should reside on the 
land for five years with intention of becoming citizens of 
the States, they should receive fee simple title to the land; 
and that “Persons who claim under this article shall not lose 
the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove 
are not entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity.” 
The latter clause of the article secured for the Choctaws 
who remained in the East the privilege of later joining their 
tribe.’ 

Neither the State of Mississippi nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment wished large numbers of Indians to remain in 
Mississippi under Article Fourteen of the treaty of 1830. 
Colonel Ward, the United States Indian Agent in Mississippi, 
was especially harsh and abusive of the Indians who ap- 
plied to him for registration of lands under Article Four- 
teen. Some were driven away and others were refused reg- 
istration. Although early estimates place 5000 Indians as 
the number of Choctaws who remained in Mississippi, only 
143 heads of families for a total of 276 persons ever receiv- 
ed lands under Article Fourteen. The treatment of these 
claimants was so unjust that Congress passed acts of March 
3, 1837 and February 22, 1838, authorizing a commission 
to proceed to Mississippi and investigate the status of the 
Article Fourteen claimants.‘ 

As a result of the above investigations, Congress, by 
the act of August 23, 1842, provided for a commission to 
proceed to Mississippi and to adjudicate the claims of the 
Mississippi Choctaws. Claimants who should have received 
land under Article Fourteen of the treaty of 1830 were to 
receive land scrip in lieu of land. The first half of the 
scrip was to be issued, and lands might be taken in the 
states of Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, or Louisana, pro- 
vided unoccupied lands could be found. The commission 
adjudicated the claims of the Mississippi Choctaws and paid 


3Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 11, 318. 


45Statutes at Large 180; and Memorial of Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians on House Resolution Number 19,218, 1913, pp. 1-8. 
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scrip to 1,155 heads of families for a total of at least 3,800 
persons.® i cowaias 

Congress on March 8, 1845, passed an act capitalizing 
the Mississippi Choctaw land scrip at $1.25 per acre, and 
then on July 21, 1852, appropriated $872,000.00 to pay the 
Choctaw claimants the last half of the scrip. The scripees 
of 1842 were the payees of 1854 and 1855. Between 1842 
and 1855 the muster rolls of migrating Choctaws show 
3,400 of them had migrated to Indian Territory. The iden- 
tity of some of the payees was lost and the payment seems 
to have been slow and confusing.® 

The money payment, however, set in motion a counter 
immigration. The Choctaw Council, on November 10, 1856, 
passed an act requesting the United States Agent, Gen. 
Douglas H. Cooper, to ascertain the number of Choctaws 
remaining east of the Mississippi River, and the number 
who had returned east after they had migrated.’ It seems 
unlikely that such an enumeration was made at that time. 

In 1837 the Chickasaw tribe of Indians bought, with 
the consent of the United States, an interest in the Indian 
Territory lands of the Choctaws, and the two tribes were 
consolidated. The governmental union of the tribes was 
short lived. In 1855, a new treaty was consummated, 
which separated the tribes for governmental purposes. The 
tribes continued to hold the lands in common, and the 
revenue from these possessions was prorated on a ratio of 
three to one, as the Choctaws were about three times as 
numerous as the Chickasaws.’ This treaty rendered it nec- 
essary that for the later disposal of any of their properties 
in Indian Territory the consent of both tribes should be ob- 
tained. 

The treaty of 1866 between the United States and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes made provision for the al- 
lotment of their lands in severalty. It further provided that 
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notices be given, not only in the two nations, but also in the 
states of Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisana, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas. Choctaws and Chickasaws who wished to receive 
land had to satisfy the registrar of the land office as to 
their intent to make bonafide settlement and to move upon 
the land they might select within five years. The failure to 
occupy the lands within the required time forfeited them. 
The treaty kept open the way for the Mississippi Choctaws 
to rejoin the tribe. The Choctaws by a large majority vot- 
ed on July 4 and 5, 1870, against allotment and the allot- 
ment provisions of the treaty of 1866 were rendered futile.’ 

The full-blood Choctaw Indians who remained in or re- 
turned to Mississippi after 1855, deteriorated badly and lost 
their lands or money to unscrupulous whites. As “Indians 
not taxed,’ Mississippi refused them any participation in 
government. Their lack of understanding of the English 
language caused them to live in isolated groups and whites 
refused them admittance to their schools. Surrounded as 
these Choctaws were by poverty, ignorance, and neglect, 
they lost their interest in the Western Choctaws and the 
Indian Territory lands.!° 

The full-blood Choctaw Indians of Mississippi caused 
few of the troubles that arose from Article Fourteen of the 
treaty of 18380. It was through the removal reservation of 
Article Fourteen that a tide of western migration of part- 
blood Choctaws and false claimants that had no Indian 
blood set in soon after 1866. From the time of their first 
migration to Indian Territory the Choctaw Council had ex- 
ercised the right of admitting other Indians and in many 
cases whites to citizenship. The compilations of Choctaw 
laws printed in 1869 and 1894 show many such cases. The 
Choctaws recognized migrating Indians of Choctaw blood 
as citizens without an act of the Council. Such Choctaws 
were enrolled by frequent census enumerations or by citi- 
zenship commissions. In 1882 the Choctaw Council passed 
an act requiring all applicants for citizenship to make ap- 


9Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 11, 924: 
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plication to the council. A committee from that body was 
to hear the petitions, to judge of their adequacy, and to 
make recommendations to the Council for or against their 
admission to citizenship. The Principal Chief was to re- 
move from the Nation, as intruders, such persons as failed 
to establish their citizenship. 

The Choctaws bitterly resented the fact that both the 
Indian Agent at the Union Agency in Muskogee and the 
United States Court for the Western District of Arkansas 
recognized appeals from their citizenship tribunal. The 
Choctaws felt this to be a violation of the guarantee of self- 
government contained in Article Four of the treaty of 1830 
and Article Seven of the treaty of 1855.12 

In spite of the hostility of the Choctaw people to the 
part-blood or no-blood Choctaws, it was comparatively easy 
for such applicants to secure admission. In the early in- 
tercourse between the whites and Indians, the whites had 
used gifts of goods or money to secure favors from the In- 
dians. Now the custom became permanent, and the evi- 
dence showed the Choctaw Councils of this period to be 
very corrupt. It is an acknowledged fact that hundreds of 
Choctaw claimants had their names enrolled by means of 
ulterior influence. Also members of Choctaw Citizenship 
Commissions were known to interpolate secretly the names 
of claimants on revised rolls. By this means of admitting 
claimants the Choctaws themselves became responsible for 
many of the later raids on Choctaw lands.!% 

The ever increasing demand for allotment in severalty 
of the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes and the pressure 
of part-blood claimants for citizenship caused the Choctaw 
Council to urge removal of full-blood Mississippi Choctaws. 
On October 24, 1889, the Council memoralized Congress to 


l1iLaws of the Choctaw Nation 1869 pp., 73, 89, 125, 153 and 179; 
Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation, 1894, pp., 227; and 62 
Cong., 2 Sess., “In support of Senate Resolution No. 7625”, pp., 109 and 
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remove full-blood Choctaws from Mississippi and Louisiana 
to Indian Territory. It recounted the facts: that these In- 
dians were entitled to Choctaw citizenship; that they were 
denied all privileges of citizenship in the states; and that 
they were too poor to emigrate without assistance. On 
October 20, 1891, the Council appropriated $1,792.50 for 
the removal of 124 Indians from Mississippi. About this 
time numerous acts were passed giving citizenship to claim- 
ants. On October 16, 1895, the Council passed an act noti- 
fying all claimants that no petitions for citizenship 
would be received after November 15, 1895. Thus the per- 
sistance of outside claimants caused the Choctaw Nation to 
close definitely the door of citizenship to full-blood Missis- 
sippi Choctaws.!4 


Congress, by act of March 3, 1893, created a commis- 
sion to the Five Civilized Tribes later to be known as the 
Dawes Commission. This commission was to treat with 
these tribes for the purpose of making agreements provid- 
ing for the allotment in severalty of the lands of the tribes 
and looking toward ultimate statehood. The act of June 
10, 1896, made a judicial body of the commission, and gave 
it power to hear and determine the application of those who 
desired citizenship in the tribes and to make up rolls of the 
tribes. Thousands of claimants not recognized by the 
Choctaw Nation made application for membership in that 
tribe. The Dawes Commission consistently held that Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws must remove and be able to show at- 
tempted compliance with the terms of Article Fourteen of 
the treaty of 1830. This requirement would exclude most 
of the applicants. The act of June 10, 1896, provided for 
an appeal to the United States Court in Indian Territory, 
and Judges Clayton and Townsend heard most of these ap- 
peals. As they held that it was necessary only to show 
Choctaw blood and removal to the Indian Territory, many 
claimants denied by the Dawes Commission were reinstated 


by the Courts. It seemed as if the two Nations were to be 
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flooded by these claimants who cared only for the rich 
lands of the two tribes.15 

The plight of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians was 
deplorable, and in their distress they appealed to Congress 
for remedial legislation. They also conferred with the firm 
of Mansfield, McMurry, and Cornish, Attorneys of McAles- 
ter, Oklahoma, who developed the idea that the decisions 
of the District Court of Indian Territory were irregular on 
two counts. They alleged: (1) that under the act of June 
10, 1896, the District Court for Indian Territory should 
have reviewed the findings of the Dawes Commission in- 
stead of trying the cases de novo; and (2) that notice in 
each case involving citizenship, before the District Court in 
Indian Territory had been given to only one nation, where- 
as, since the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations were joint 
owners of the lands, notice should have been given to both 
Nations. The Choctaw Council, on January 7, 1901, au- 
thorized the Principal Chief to enter into contract with 
Mansfield, McMurry, and Cornish. The Chickasaw Legis- 
lature passed similar legislation on January 10, 1901 and 
the contracts were made at Sherman, Texas, on January 
17, 1901. The attorneys were to receive nine percent of 
the value of the property saved for the tribe.!® 

The preliminary work of Mansfield, McMurry, and 
Cornish was to secure evidence of fraud and corruption in 
citizenship cases, and they found such evidence in full meas- 
ure. With this evidence, they applied to Congress for leg- 
islative relief for the Choctaws and Chickasaws. Congress, 
in Section 31-48 of the act of July 1, 1902, created the 'Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Citizenship Court and defined its 
powers. The Court should review the decisions of the Dis- 
trict Court of Indian Territory on the two irregularities 
raised by Mansfield, McMurry, and Cornish. A test case 
was to be made with ten beneficiaries of the District Court 
of Indian Territory as defendants, If the Citizenship Court 
decided that the District Court of Indian Territory had ex- 
ceeded its powers by trying appeals from the Dawes Com- 
mission de novo, and that notice should have been given to 


15Court of Claims Reports, 286-292. 
16“Wallace vs. Adams,” 143 Federal Reporter, 716-728, and 204 
United States Supreme Court Reports, 415-426. 
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both nations in each case, the decisions of the District Court 
should be annulled. The decision of the appeal to the Citi- 
zenship Court was final. 

The Court organized with Spencer B. Adams, Walter L. 
Weaver, and Henry S. Foote as Justices. In the case of F. 
E. Riddle et al, on which the decision of ten cases rested in- 
volving 211 claimants, the Court held the action of the Dis- 
trict Court of Indian Territory irregular on the two counts 
enumerated above. The Court took up the hearing of ap- 
peals in the vacated decisions and in 2,798 cases the rights 
of the claimants were denied. In 156 individual cases only 
were the rights of the claimants approved. Furthermore, 
it was estimated that allotments were saved to the nation in 
669 individual cases of children. born to, or adults married 
to claimants. Thus the estimate showed 3,679 allotments 
saved. The McMurry firm estimated each claim as having 
a value of $4,800.00 and maintained that $17,659,200.00 
had been saved to the tribes. On the basis of the nine per- 
cent contract their fee would have been $1,589,528.00, but 
the Court regarded this as excessive, and set the fee of the 
attorneys at $750,000.00. When we consider the situation 
the two Nations had been in and the advantages derived to 
them from the services of the firm, the fee was more reason- 
able than many others paid by the Indian tribes.17 


Sometime about 1896, Senator John Sharpe Williams, 
of Mississippi, began to work actively in Congress to secure 
for the full-blood Mississippi Choctaws participation in 
lands and funds of the Choctaw tribe, or relief from the 
United States Government. He had at various times the aid 
of Representative B. P. Harrison, later Senator B. P. Har- 
rison, and Senator James K. Vardaman, both of the same 
state. The act of June 7, 1897, directed the Dawes Com- 
mission to investigate whether Mississippi Choctaws had all 
the rights of Choctaw citizenship, except participation in 
annuities. A.S. McKennon, of the Commission, proceeded 
to Mississippi and identified more than 1,900 Mississippi 
Choctaws. Of these, less than ten were able to prove them- 
selves beneficiaries of Article Fourteen of the treaty of 
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1830. The Secretary of the Interior refused admittance to 
all except the beneficiaries of the treaty of 1830.18 

Chas. F. Winton, of Mississippi, and Robt. L. Owen, 
later United States Senator from Oklahoma, went before 
Congress and secured concessions for the Mississippi Choc- 
taws. The Act of July 1, 1902, provided that full-blood 
Mississippi Choctaws might participate in the allotments on 
the basis of blood alone. They should remove within six 
months and make proof of allotment within a year and fur- 
ther make final proof at the end of three years from the 
time of identification. The Act of April 26, 1906, defin- 
itely provided for the closing of the rolls on March 4, 1907. 
The legality of this closing was upheld in the case of Wal- 
lace vs. Adams in 1909.19 Many of the claimants failed to 
receive land due to the lack of funds and to the immobility 
of the indian and only 1,634 were enrolled of the 2,600 and 
more who had been identified.2° 

After the closing of the rolls of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, a number of attorneys contracted with individual 
claimants contingent on the rolls being reopened. These 
contracts called for a fee of from 30 percent to 60 percent 
of the property recovered. Two firms—Caldwell and 
Crews of Saint Louis, Missouri, and Ballinger and Lee, of 
Washington, D. C., and Ardmore, Oklahoma—had accumu- 
lated over 15,000 of such contracts by 1914. Caldwell and 
Crews were stockholders in and transferred their contracts 
to the Oklahoma Improvement Company, a corporation 
chartered in Arizona and having stockholders in several 
states. Agents of the firm had taken contracts from al- 
leged claimants in several states. The attorneys then joined 
with the Mississippi delegation in Congress in attempting to 
secure the opening of the rolls of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw tribes. The two nations made a valiant fight to de- 
feat these pseudo claimants. The contracts were doomed 
when Special Inspector James McLauchlin of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior reported on June 29, 1914, that he had 
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followed the trail of the contract makers through at least 
four states and that he had found many signers of the con- 
tracts to be without a vestige of Indian blood.?! 

The Choctaws left in Mississippi have been described 
by Senators Williams and Vardaman as “jetsam and flot- 
sam” on the sea of life, who could never receive justice un- 
less it should be in a double portion in that happy hunting 
ground across the Great Divide. They, like the Mission In- 
dians of California, had been dispossed and despoiled by 
the whites and had been denied participation in the govern- 
ment by the states. Now, indeed, their case seemed hope- 
less.?2 

Yet the wave of sentiment of the last few decades in 
favor of dispossessed and homeless Indians has aided these 
Mississippi Choctaws. Congress has sought, in a series of 
acts, to give them a chance for education and self-respect. 
The Federal’ Government maintains a resident agent for 
them and the latest figures show 1,688 Indians within the 
jurisdiction of the agency. The government has purchased 
a total of 2,356 acres of land for $57,932.00 and has resold 
it to 77 individuals, and has provided homes for 348 per- 
sons. Seven government day schools with a capacity of 210 
pupils are maintained. In the school year ending June 30, 
1931 these schools had a total attendance of 258 and an 
average attendance of 199 pupils. Thus a measure of be- 
lated justice is being given these helpless Indians.2% 


21H. S. House Hearings, 1915, Enrollment of Five Civilized Tribes, 
831-861. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LIFE OF DOCTOR 
ELIPHALET NOTT WRIGHT 


(1858-1932) 


Old Boggy Depot received one of its pioneer sons on 
January 10, 1932, when Doctor Eliphalet Nott Wright was 
laid to rest in the family burial plot of the old cemetery 
where may be found the names of other early day person- 
ages who will always live in Oklahoma’s history. The 
homestead of Doctor Wright’s parents and the cemetery 
are all that remain of the once thriving village of Boggy 
Depot. Three quarters of a century ago it was the capital 
of the Choctaw Nation and an outstanding mart of trade in 
the Indian Territory. Situated at a point where converged 
the main trails from the north and the east to Texas and 
California, a colorful throng of explorers, traders, gold 
seekers, doughty troops of the Government, gayly bedecked 
Indians of the Plains, soldiers of fortune, and home seekers 
traveling in ‘‘white sailed, prairie schooners,” passed to and 
fro along the main thoroughfare of the village, their faces 
alight with the hopes, the aspirations, and the dreams of 
what the future held in store. While this was the teeming 
surface of life at the village, yet its character lay deeply 
secure in the Christian principles and high ideals of its citi- 
zens. Today the name of Boggy Depot has passed into his- 
tory, nevertheless its spirit played no small part in the ad- 
vancement and in the achievements of the Great Southwest. 

In 1859, Reverend Allen Wright was selected to take 
charge of the Presbyterian Church at Boggy Depot and the 
mission work at several outposts within a radius of fifty 
miles. From that time he and his wife, Harriet Mitchell 
Wright, made the village their home. Their first child had 
been born near Armstrong Academy, Choctaw Nation, on 
April 3, 1858. He was named Eliphalet Nott after the 
eminent divine, Doctor Eliphalet Nott, president of Union 
College of Schenectady, New York, from 1802 to 1866, who 
was also an inventor and a writer of note. During Allen 
Wright’s attendance at Union College, he had come to re- 
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vere his college president and Mrs. Nott, both of whom took 
a warm, personal interest in the welfare and the happiness 
of the young Indian student. Upon his return to the Choc- 
taw Nation in 1855, Allen Wright attained distinction as a 
civil and religious leader, a scholarly translator and writer, 
and an educator and minister of the Gospel among his peo- 
ple. After his death in 1885, the Necrological Report of 
Union Theological Seminary (New York City), in which 
seminary he was prepared for the ministry, gave the fol- 
lowing tribute to Reverend Wright’s character: 

“He was a loving and wise father, and a de- 
voted husband. He was sound in doctrine, strong 
in faith, and humble in his daily walk and conver- 
sation, receiving the honors his fellow-men de- 
lighted to give him without undue elation. A firm 
trust in God, that made him calm and patient un- 
der whatever stress of labor and trial, was a lead- 
ing trait of his character. 

“His life was one of continuous and unsparing 
activity in the Master’s work, and one of great 
physical and mental fatigue. He was the very 
pillar of the Presbytery, punctual in attendance, 
and thorough and efficient in every duty. His 
culture and courtliness, his fine social qualit- 
ies, and excellent good sense, won for him consid- 
eration at Washington, whither he was called 
from time to time. His own people held him in 
high honor, and have mourned his death as a 
public calamity.” 


His wife had come to the Choctaw Nation in 1855 
as a mission teacher from Dayton, Ohio, under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Board of Missions. Her father, James 
Henry Mitchell, a civil engineer and a highly respected man 
in his community, traced his descent from such leaders of 
the Pilgrims as Elder Brewster and Edward Doty who had 
come to America in the Mayflower. Her mother, Martha 
Skinner, of Pennsylvania, was a devoted Christian and 
member of the Presbyterian Church. From such ancestry, 
Harriet Mitchell inherited a sterling quality of unfaltering 
courage which strengthened her sense of duty and high 
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purpose. After her death in 1894 at Atoka, Choctaw Na- 
tion, the words of a special memorial to Harriet Mitchell 
Wright who had been Past Worthy matron of the Ohoyo- 
homa Chapter, No. 1, O. E. S., stated that she was a shin- 
ing example of the Christian life, “of whom it could be 
safely said that she had laid up for her self ‘treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal,’ for her heart 
was of Heavenly things.” 

It would take a long story to tell Doctor Wright’s rem- 
iniscences of his youth, which included incidents during the 
Civil War when Boggy Depot was a Confederate post. He 
told of incidents on board the Mississippi steamboat during 
the trip north at the close of the War when the whole fam- 
ily visited his Grandfather and Grandmother Mitchell at 
Dayton, the first time his mother had seen her parents in 
eleven years. After a happy reunion, the journey was con- 
tinued to Washington where his father had been sent as one 
of the commissioners to represent the Choctaw Nation in 
making a new treaty with the Government as the result of 
the War. There were accounts of the days at the neigh- 
borhood school of Boggy Depot and the teacher, Miss Clara 
Eddy, a graduate of Emma Willard Seminary of Troy, New 
York. Miss Eddy had a fine personality and was held in 
high regard for her thoroughness and discipline as a teach- 
er. Then there were reminiscences of Captain Hester, 
Boggy Depot’s most prosperous merchant. The time when 
Captain Hester sent a large shipment of cattle on one of 
the first through freight trains over the M. K. & T. rail- 
road from Atoka to St. Louis was a momentous occasion. 
He invited the fourteen year old boy to accompany him on 
the trip. There were also stories of long trips with his 
father to camp meetings and to Council when the two visit- 
ed among the father’s Choctaw friends. These stories 
were interspersed with descriptions of such persons as Nan- 
amatabi, Coleman Cole, Judge Joel Everidge, Cole Nelson, 
and many other well known Choctaws of his father’s time. 

After several terms of school under Miss Eddy’s tutel- 
age, a year was spent in the preparatory department of 
Westminister College, at Fulton, Missouri, and three years 
at Spencer Academy, about ten miles from Doaksville, 
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Choctaw Nation. Those years were interrupted by one 
year spent at home when he and his younger brother, 
Frank, decided they did not want to attend school any more. 
“That is all very well,’ replied the father, ‘‘but you cannot 
idle away your time.’”’ Therefore in lieu of school there 
was a fall, a winter, a spring, and a summer spent in plow- 
ing, planting, hoeing, digging, chopping wood, riding for 
cattle, work in the flour mill on Boggy Creek, and many 
other duties under the supervision of Mr. Loyd, overseer of 
the father’s farm and ranch at that period. By the second 
fall, the two boys were enthusiastic about continuing their 
studies at Spencer Academy. 

Entering Union College, at Schenectady, his father’s 
Alma Mater, in the fall of 1878 was full of new experiences 
for him and his brother, between whom there was always 
an unusual affection from having been constant compan- 
ions and schoolmates together. Following in the footsteps 
of their father, they were initiated into the Delta Phi na- 
tional fraternity. Those college days with such compan- 
ions as John Peoli, of Havana, Cuba; Charles Temple, of 
Norwood, England; Tracy Walworth, of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Frank Burton, of Gloversville, N. Y.; Cleveland Hale, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Davidson Flower and Joseph E. Rans- 
dell, of Alexandria, Loiusiana, brought warm friendships 
that were continued through the years. In addition, the 
father’s old friends among the faculty members of Union 
College and the citizens of Schenectady took an interest in 
his sons who on their part did not fail to respond to such 
gracious attentions. In Doctor Wright’s junior year, his 
father had five children away at boarding school and col- 
lege, which called for heavy expenditures and necessary 
sacrifices on the part of the whole family. Instead of com- 
pleting his classical course with the Class of 1882, the 
young man began his professional course in the study of 
medicine at Albany Medical College, New York. In the 
summer of 1883, he returned to Boggy Depot where he 
found a heavy practice awaiting him, since physicians with 
training were scarce. One day early in September, his fa- 
ther called him to say that he had not been able to raise 
enough money to send all the children away to school that 
fall. His brother, Frank, who was studying for the minis- 
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try in New York, was to be assisted by Choctaw national 
funds under the rule of the nation at that time of allowing 
financial aid for the college education of one member of a 
family. There had been no other thought in the eldest 
son’s mind than that he would complete his medical 
course in 1884. He set out on horseback to make collec- 
tions from the cases he had attended during the summer. 
After riding over the country for nearly a week, he return- 
ed home with $300 in cash and more than $150 in notes. 
He went to Captain Hester, and told him how he wanted 
to complete his medical course at Albany by the next 
spring. Captain Hester, who had always been fond of him 
and was interested in seeing him succeed, gladly offered to 
pay cash for the notes since he knew they were good. That 
meant something over $450 in cash with which to defray 
his college expenses. The young man returned home and 
found his father writing in his study. Greetings were 
passed between them. “Father,” he said, “will you drive 
me to Atoka in the morning ?”’ 

“Where are you going?” replied his father, giving him 
a searching look. 

“I am going back to Albany to college,” he said, fol- 
lowing with an explanation of how he had raised money to 
pay his own expenses. As his father listened to him, tears 
of pride came into his eyes. Without saying a word, he 
took from his pocket the gold watch that he had purchased 
in Washington many years before and handed it to his son 
saying, “Here is my watch. It is all'I have just now to give 
you as a keepsake but I want you to know that I am proud 
of you.” 

The young man graduated in his medical course in the 
spring of 1884 with a high record and with the respect of 
his associates and instructors. Although he was solicited 
by his friends to remain in New York State where there 
were many fine openings in the medical profession, Doctor 
Wright chose to return to the Indian Territory because he 
knew the needs and felt the call of his people for medical 
aid. Forty-eight years later the following tribute to Doctor 
Wright’s place in the history of the medical profession in 


Oklahoma appeared in the “Journal of the Oklahoma State 
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Medical Associations,’ (February, 1932) as written by Dr. 
L. S. Willour, of McAlester, Oklahoma: 


My first professional contact in the Indian 
Territory when I located here in 1905, was with 
Dr. E. N. Wright. * * * Alert to the latest de- 
velopments in medicine, trained in methods of 
diagnosis, thorough, yet conservative in treatment, 
he stood in this new country, a tower of strength 
among his professional brethren. He not only re- 
commended, but practiced a very high stand- 
ard of professional ethics, and along this line help- 
ed to lay the foundation upon which has been 
erected in this State a structure of professional life 
second to none. 


Immediately after his graduation from Albany Medi- 
cal College, Doctor Wright opened his practice at Boggy 
Depot. Early the following October he accompanied his 
father to the meeting of the General Council of the Choctaw 
Nation at Tushkahoma. The General Council (legislature) 
of 1884 was in the nature of a national celebration for the 
Choctaws since Tushkahoma was the new capital of the 
nation, a new capitol building having just been completed 
at that point. Doctor Wright’s father had been a member 
of the committee appointed at the Council in 1883 to select 
the site for the erection of the new capitol. Further than 
that his father stated that he had named the capital 
“Tushkahoma”’ after his eldest son! According to custom 
among the Choctaws during the nearly three quarters of a 
century of the existence of their nation as an organized re- 
public, the General Council occasioned the gathering of a 
large crowd of citizens from all parts of the nation, other 
than the members of the council. In addition to the open- 
ing of the new capitol building in 1884, there was further 
interest in the inauguration of the new principal chief, Ed- 
mund McCurtain, who had been elected as the successor of 
his brother, Jack McCurtain, in the same office. Soa great 
throng gathered at Tushkahoma, in fact it is said that it was 
the largest crowd that ever attended a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council. Doctor Wright’s descriptions of the gather- 
ing, of the prominent Choctaws in attendance, and of what 
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took place at the council were included among the most 
interesting of his reminiscences. 


On his part it was the first time that Doctor Wright 
took an active part in Choctaw affairs. He prepared and 
furthered the passage of a law governing the regulation of 
the medical profession in the nation. With the passage of 
the law, Governor Edmund McCurtain appointed him on 
the first board of medical examiners in the nation, to- 
gether with Dr. L. C. Tennant, and Dr. Kendrick. Since 
many persons who were practicing medicine at that time 
were living in out-of-the-way places, it became necessary 
for the Board to hold regular examinations at different 
points in the Choctaw country. The ignorance discovered 
in those examinations was appalling. Some of students of 
medicine with a previous training of from one to two years 
were found but a great majority “had never seen a col- 
lege!” As a result of the new medical law, these quack 
practictioners left the nation. Within a few years, physi- 
cians came into the Choctaw country who not only com- 
plied with the requirements of the new law but also took 
an active part in furthering the efforts of Doctors Wright, 
Tennant, and Kendrick and other leading physicians else- 
where in the Indian Territory toward the organization of 
the Indian Territory Medical Association in 1889, with the 
idea of strengthening the profession thoroughout the Ter- 
ritory. 

In the fall and winter of 1894-5, Doctor Wright pursu- 
ed a post-graduate course at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in New York City. Upon his return to the In- 
dian Territory, he established his home and his practice at 
Atoka. He was elected president of the Indian Territory 
Medical Association in 1903. In his opening address be- 
fore the Association in its annual meeting held at Tulsa, 
June 20, 1904, he urged that this Society and the Oklahoma 
Medical Society be merged as one organization in order to 
promote the welfare and the advancement of the medical 
profession in the “Twin Territories,” which were in line for 
statehood. Extracts from Doctor Wright’s address are as 


follows: 
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“Tt is my hope that this meeting may give 
encouragement and zeal and map out such steps 
for a future organization that will combine unity 
and strength and a standard of such excellence 
for the physicians of the Indian Territory, that 
will be recognized the world over. * * * Weat 
this meeting occupy a very unique position, in that 
it is the transition period from Territory to State- 
hood. If anything is to be done toward uplifting 
our professional standing, and the protection of 
two million souls, who will step into statehood 
with us * * *, the beginning must be made now. 
* * * When we go into statehood, we do not want 
to come under the Oklahoma Territory laws, and 
I am sure the physicians of Oklahoma Territory 
do not want to come under ours. But I think we 
will all agree to come under one new state law. 
In order to accomplish this, I would suggest that 
we at this meeting make the first step looking to- 
wards organizing the two territorial associations 
into one, before the statehood bill passes, thereby 
getting unity of action, so that our committee on 
legislation may be organized for work. * * * 
From the foundation of the several states, and es- 
pecially the establishing of the United States, the 
grandest country today, when she determined 
to stand independent, and so declared by the 
Declaration of Independence, we find among its 
signers Dr. Benjamin Rush, a man recognized for 
his great medical! ability, also called to assist in 
the affairs of state, in creating this great declara- 
tion; and just here I would state that this asso- 
ciation could do nothing more befitting to his 
honor, as one of our profession, than to demand 
that his name be placed in the Hall of Fame. 
We must lay aside all personal feelings, poli- 
tical and others, and get to work to secure 
such laws in relation to the practice of medi 
cine that will protect our people from quack- 
ery and elevate our professional standard that all 
other states may point to us with pride. Be not 
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deceived that this is an easy proposition; but it 

will call upon our every resource to accomplish 

it. * * * Every year we see through the press and 

journals, efforts being made in the different state 

legislatures to correct or improve the laws relative 

to the practice of medecine which show us their 

inadequacy. To obviate such work and save ex- 

pense upon our organization in the future, I think 
now is the time to work.” 

The appointment of a committee to consider this 
timely suggestion was authorized by the meeting. With 
its favorable report, the Oklahoma Medical Society took 
similar action, both associations later reporting favorably 
to the proposition in their annual meetings in 1905. The 
final union of the two societies was completed at Okla- 
homa ‘City in their joint meeting on May 7-9, 1906. Thus 
the Oklahoma State Medical Association had the unique 
record of being the first union of any two organizations 
within the limits of the “Twin Territories,’ more than a 
year before Oklahoma was admitted as a state to the Fed- 
eral Union. 

Doctor Wright also was interested in furthering the 
development of oil in the Choctaw Nation, during the ses- 
sion of the General Council in 1884. A measure was en- 
acted by the Council and signed by Governor Edmund Mc- 
Curtain, on October 23, bearing the title, “An Act of the 
General Council of the Choctaw Nation creating the Choc- 
taw Oil and Refining Company, for the purpose of finding 
petroleum or rock oil, and increasing the revenue of the 
Choctaw Nation.’ The concession for the development 
provided for by this bill, covered the exclusive right to 
produce, transport by pipe line, and refine petroleum in 
the Choctaw Nation, or in an area of 6,953,048 acres of 
land. As one of the incorporators together with his father, 
Allen Wright, J. F. McCurtain, and A. R. Durant, Doctor 
Wright was elected first president of the Choctaw Oil and 
Refining Company for the term of five years. The names 
of many leading Choctaws were included among the Com- 
pany’s charter members. After many delays and seem- 
ingly unsurmountable difficulties, a well was finally begun 
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in 1887 on Clear Boggy River, twelve miles west of Atoka, 
and sunk to the depth of over 1,400 feet, a showing of oil 
and gas being found. Early in 1888, H. W. Faucett, pro- 
moter and driller, was forced on account of illness to re- 
turn to his home in Missouri, where he soon afterward died. 
While no further attempts could be made to continue the 
work of development because of pioneer conditions in this 
country at that time, yet Doctor Wright’s enthusiasm and 
personal efforts in expending his own money and time had 
resulted in the first drilling test for oil within the boun- 
daries of Oklahoma. 

Within a year after his graduation from Albany Medi- 
cal College, Doctor Wright was employed as chief surgeon 
and physician for the Missouri-Pacific Coal Mines at Le- 
high, Choctaw Nation, where he made his home until 1894. 
On April 26, 1888, he was united in marriage with Miss 
Ida Belle Richards, of St. Louis, Missouri. Miss Richards 
was a graduate of Lindenwood College of St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, and had gone to Atoka as a teacher in 1887, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
They were the parents of two daughters, Muriel Hazel and 
Gertrude Ideala (Mrs. Guy C. Reid), and one son, Eliphalet 
Nott Wright, jr., who died in infancy. 

Doctor Wright was successful in carrying on a heavy 
practice at Lehigh and in the surrounding country, estab- 
lishing a brilliant record as a skilled surgeon and physician 
and as a talented diagnotician as well. In addition were 
the demands upon his time and strength in furthering the 
work of the Medical Board and of the Choctaw Oil and Re- 
fining Company. Those were the days of the the pioneer in 
this country when a person with his ability and training 
could not devote himself to one pursuit alone. The hour of 
the specialist in a chosen field had not yet arrived. As a 
leader in the van of progress, versatility was demanded of 
him. To have refused a call in any line of endeavor would 
have been tantamount to a lack of intelligence, vision, and 
courage. 

For a time during Thompsen McKinney’s administra- 
tion as principal chief of the Choctaw Nation (1886-8), he 
was appointed “coal weigher, at Lehigh,” a position that 
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had charge of examining the records and reporting to the 
Choctaw government the amounts of coal mined and sold 
at that point. In 1890, Wilson N. Jones, of Blue County, 
Choctaw Nation, was elected principal chief. Governor 
Jones had not only been a friend of Doctor Wright’s father 
but also admired the ability and the determination his son 
had shown in his efforts along lines of progress. Soon after 
his inauguration, Governor Jones appointed Doctor Wright 
national agent for the nation. After the construction of the 
first railroad through the Choctaw country, this position 
had been created by the General Council to have charge of 
making contracts for the development of all stone, coal, and 
timber and the general supervision of the offices of inspec- 
tor, district collectors and coal weighers. Previous to 1890, 
Choctaw authorities had had trouble in collecting the rev- 
enues, particularly in the timber industry with the result 
that millions of feet of the finest timber in the country had 
been taken out of the nation without the stipulated amounts 
being paid it for that privilege. Through Doctor Wright’s 
efforts during the next four years, contracts were let to re- 
sponsible persons, records were kept, and the revenues due 
the nation were paid promptly by the contractors into the 
Choctaw treasury. Asa result, the nation enjoyed a period 
of unprecedented prosperity, with prospects of affording 
its citizens increased opportunities for progressing and de- 
veloping along social, educational, and economic lines 
through their own efforts as a people. It was during this 
time that Jones Male Academy, near Hartshorne, and Tush- 
kahoma Female Seminary, near Tushkahoma, were estab- 
lished by the General Council, in addition to the improve- 
ment and maintenance of New Hope Female Seminary, near 
Skullyville; Armstrong Male Academy, near Bokchito, and 
New Spencer Male Academy, near the present site of 
Soper, Oklahoma. In addition, all expenses were met for 
elementary education elsewhere in the nation, for college 
education of Choctaw students in the States, and for the 
maintenance of the Choctaw government. 

During Governor Jones’ administrations, Doctor 
Wright furthered plans for organization of a Choctaw and 
Chickasaw company for the construction of a railroad 
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through the two nations. Primarily this organization was 
to increase the revenues of the nations and give a basis for 
the operation of the coal interests, thus securing an oppor- 
tunity to realize the value of this property worth approxi- 
mately seventy-five million dollars at that time. Owing to 
complications due to conditions existing in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, the plans for such an organization did not mature. 
Nevertheless, they representated Doctor Wright’s efforts 
looking toward an efficient development of the most valu- 
able nature resource belonging to the two nations. It may 
be noted that throughout his life, he always took the posi- 
tion that there were capable citizens in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations, who could manage any business or- 
ganized to handle their property and administer it to the 
benefit of every individual citizen of the two nations. His 
predictions with reference to the coal property have come 
to pass. For thirty-five years, this property has been pay- 
ing dwindling revenues and today a large portion of the 
coal itself remains depreciated to a very small fraction of 
its value in 1890-4, thus causing a great loss. 

Early in 1894, Doctor Wright was appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Choctaw delegation to a convention of the Five 
Civilized Tribes at Checotah, in their first meeting with the 
Dawes Commission, the members of which had been ap- 
pointed under recent legislation made by Congress to pre- 
sent the Government’s plan for the dissolution of the In- 
dian governments in the Territory and the allotment of 
their lands in severalty. The Checotah Convention went on 
record as opposed to these proposals, in fact, so bitter was 
the feeling against allotment among the conservative mem- 
bers of the tribal governments throughout the territory, 
that the Commission was unable to make any headway in 
securing negotiations with any of the Five Civilized Tribes 
for more than two years. 

By the summer of 1895, Doctor Wright, who had al- 
ways advocated a settlement of the Choctaw communal 
property by allotment in severalty, saw the futility of op- 
position to the Dawes Commission which by that time had 
zrese ifthe Indian goveremey (ecatan ee ase ae 

continued to refuse to treat 
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on the propositions it had presented. As the campaign was 
on for the election of members to the General Council, he 
entered the race for election as member of the House of 
Representatives from Atoka County on the platform that 
the Choctaw Nation should meet with the Dawes Commis- 
sion and present a program upon which it would treat. It 
was the first time a citizen of any of the Indian nations in 
the Territory had so openly espoused this cause during a 
campaign. On their part, some of the conservative element 
were so fanatical that they looked upon Doctor Wright’s 
stand as nothing less than treason! It was a dangerous 
procedure for him to advocate. After an exciting cam- 
paign, Doctor Wright won the election as representative 
from Atoka County. Although sentiment in favor of meet- 
ing the members of the Dawes Commission had gained some 
headway during the campaign, yet when the General Coun- 
cil met at Tushkahoma in October, it was nearly three 
weeks before he could persuade Governor Jefferson Gard- 
iner and the members of the Council to invite the Commis- 
sion to visit Tushkahoma. When it finally appeared before 
the Council, all its proposals were rejected. Subsequent to 
that visit, the Choctaw Senate passed a law making it an 
offense punishable by a fine and imprisonment for the first 
violation and by death for the second violation if any citizen 
made an attempt to favor allotment of lands in severalty. 
This bill failed of passage in the House. 

As chairman of the Indian Territory Republican Con- 
vention at Muskogee in the spring of 1896, Doctor Wright 
favored and secured the instruction of the Territorial dele- 
gation to the Republican National Convention to vote for 
William McKinley as the presidential candidate. During 
the following summer, the regular bienniel election for prin- 
cipal chief of the Choctaw Nation was due. Doctor Wright 
was one of the leading organizers and wrote the platform 
for the “‘Tushkahoma Party” which favored treating with 
the Dawes Commission. As campaign manager for Green 
McCurtain whe was the nominee of the new party for prin- 
cipal chief, he saw a sweeping victory for his candidate at 
the polls in August. When the General Council met in 
October, he was appointed as one of the nine members of 
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the first Choctaw Commission to open negotiations with the 
Dawes Commission. 

During the second week of November, 1896, the Choc- 
taw Commission met with delegations from others of the 
“Five Civilized Nations,’ where resolutions were adopted 
without a dissenting vote, setting forth the policy upon 
which they would open negotiations with the Dawes Com- 
mission. The first clause in the statement of this policy 
stipulated that there should be full payment for all claims 
due each of the “Five Nations’ under their respective 
treaties with the United States. The words of the second 
clause were as follows: 

“When a division of land shall be made, all 

the land shall be divided among the citizens of the 

Nations share and share alike, except as modified 

by Indian law and treaty, and the patent shall re- 

remain inviolate retaining sovereignty in the Na- 

tion, until a state government containing constitu- 
tional protection as hereinafter set forth shall 
have gone into effect.” 

With the McAlester resolutions as a general policy and 
the further submission of certain propositions which relat- 
ed to the Choctaw Nation, the Choctaw Commission enter- 
ed into negotiations at Muskogee with the Dawes Commis- 
sion, the members of which had promised that the Indian 
commissions should have full recognition in the preparation 
of any agreement. The Choctaw agreement was very im- 
portant as it was to be the first drawn up and signed 
by any of the Indian nations. When this document was 
presented for the signatures of the Choctaw Commission on 
December 18, it had been wholly prepared by the Dawes 
Commission which had threatened drastic action unless a 
complete agreement should be drawn at once. The first 
provision of the new agreement stipulated that a deed 
should be executed immediately by the constituted authorit- 
ies of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, conveying to the 
United States in trust, all interest of the Choctaws and the 
Chickasaws in their lands in the Indian Territory. Since this 
was a clear refutation of the intents and purposes of the 
policy adopted by the McAlester Convention, Doctor 
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Wright refused to sign the document when called upon to 
append his signature as one of the Choctaw Commission. 
Within two days, he issued a minority report to the Dawes 
Commission, setting forth the reasons for his stand. He set 
out for the east, stopping for a conference with President- 
elect McKinley at Canton, Ohio. At Washington he con- 
ferred with the Secretary of the Interior and with the 
members of the Chickasaw Commission who arrived after- 
ward in the Capital. The latter had not been in attendance 
at the meeting in Muskogee and as joint owners represent- 
ing a fourth interest in the national property, they issued a 
statement explaining the reason for their not signing the 
new agreement in behalf of the Chickasaws. The agree- 
ment was never approved by Government authorities at 
Washington. 

In April 1897, the Dawes Commission met the members 
of the Choctaw Commission at Atoka. Doctor Wright was 
informed that his services as commissioner were not needed 
so he took no part in the new negotiations. Nevertheless, 
by the terms of the Atoka Agreement, the patent to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw domain remained inviolate in the 
two nations. As time passed, it was found that the Atoka 
Agreement was inadequate for securing an equitable and 
prompt settlement of their affairs. 

In 1900, Doctor Wright was a nominee for principal 
chief, making his campaign upon a platform which further- 
ed the correction of certain deficiencies in the Atoka Agree- 
ment. He was defeated. Two years later, a supplemental 
agreement was prepared by the two commissions and pre- 
sented for ratification by the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 
Its provisions included sweeping changes with regard to the 
coal and asphalt that composed the most valuable common 
property remaining to the two nations. Doctor Wright with 
many other leading Choctaws and Chickasaws opposed the 
measure since in the main it was clearly against the best 
interests of the nations. It was ratified. 

Although allotment of lands in severalty were com- 
pleted and the tribal rolls closed, Choctaw and Chickasaw 
affairs presented many perplexities as the years passed. 
This was due to conditions involved in the dissolution of the 
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Indian governments and the laws of the United States that 
dated back over a period of half a century. In 1908, Gov- 
ernor Green McCurtain named Doctor Wright resident dele- 
gate at Washington to represent the Choctaws. During his 
term of two years, he secured the appointment of an at- 
torney, of a New York firm of high standing, at a regular 
salary instead of on a contingent basis, to secure a settle- 
ment of Choctaw affairs under the treaty provisions with 
the Government; he saw the success of his efforts against 
the reopening of the Choctaw rolls to claimants who were 
seeking to participate in the division of Choctaw property; 
his quick thought and action brought about the defeat of 
the plan of selling the surface of the coal lands which was 
being pressed at that time by outside interests in opposition 
to the Choctaw authorities who took the position that the 
separation of the surface lands from the coal would jeop- 
ardize the value and sale of the mineral. The death of 
Governor McCurtain in 1910 saw the abolishment of the 
office of resident Choctaw delegate at Washington. 


In 1901, the Rock Island Railroad was constructing its 
line between Haileyville and Ardmore, when Doctor 
Wright persuaded the railroad authorities to locate a sta- 
tion near Clear Boggy and within the vicinity of his farm, in 
making plans for the development of a future townsite which 
he afterward named Olney. Mrs. Wright being a lover of 
nature and the broad expanse of open country suggested 
the possibility of locating their home on the farm and ranch, 
so that they could personally oversee the leasing of these 
lands and the development of their business interests. Real- 
izing at the same time the arduous demands of such a 
pioneer undertaking, they felt that the main needs of their 
family were provided for with him as the physician and 
with her as the trained teacher to tutor their children and 
prepare them for college. Thus it was decided to move 
their home to the country which proved a successful living 
for thirty years. During that time, Doctor Wright was the 
recognized and respected leader in his community. Among 
many other local interests, he was the principal contributor 
to the Marshall Memorial Presbyterian Church of Olney, of 
which he was elected elder. He was also the principal or- 
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ganizer and a director of the Ash Flat Valley Bank at that 
point in 1906-7. He saw the successful outcome of his ef- 
forts in futhering the establishment and erection of a Union 
Graded and High School at Olney. 

As has been indicated by the account of the union of 
the territorial medical societies before statehood, he was a 
strong supporter of single statehood for Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territories. His opposition to the movement for sep- 
arate statehood for the Indian Territory, which resulted in 
the Sequoyah Constitution, being a factor in its defeat. In 
1912, he was a delegate to the national convention of the 
Progressive Party at Chicago. 

Circumstances having to do with National affairs be- 
tween 1912-22, kept him from active participation in Choc- 
taw matters during that time, but he had not forgotten his 
people. In July, 1922, he attended a convention called by 
some of the Choctaws, at Albion, Oklahoma, during which 
he was elected Chairman of a committee to devise ways and 
means to secure a final settlement of tribal affairs. Sixteen 
years had passed since the time set for such a settle- 
ment under the terms of the agreements made with 
the Government. And the end was not yet in sight. 
Economic and educational conditions among many of the 
Choctaws were discouraging. Deplorable conditions exist- 
ed among most of the restricted Choctaws who had once 
been self respecting and prosperous citizens in their own na- 
tion and who were now bound fast by red tape in a maze of 
rules and regulations of the archaic system that controlled 
the Indian Bureau. Shortly after the Albion convention, 
the members of the Choctaw Committee met at Doctor 
Wright’s home where a study was made of tribal affairs 
and a program of procedure was mapped out. In order to 
give a clear business basis that would take care of the econ- 
omi¢e and educational conditions, an accounting of all tribal 
funds expended by the Indian Bureau in behalf of the Choc- 
taws was to be sought from the Government; all claims due 
the Choctaws under the treaties, particularly that of Greer 
County, were to be pushed for settlement; the coal and as- 
phalt properties were either to be purchased by the Govern- 
ment at the minimum valuation set by it in 1910, or the 
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Choctaws in co-operation with the Interior Department were 
to be allowed to dispose of these properties themselves. 
Since such a program involved many millions of dollars and 
since enrolled Choctaws as the owners of the property were 
responsible men and women, the Committee went on record 
as favoring the holding of the General Council, which had 
not been called in many years. This plan was furthered with 
the idea of securing a representative opinion from the Choc- 
taw people who could thus have a voice in their affairs and 
make known their wishes with regard to the residue of their 
communal property before the Government. 

For four years, Doctor Wright, as chairman of the 
Choctaw Committee, made every effort to further its pro- 
gram, conventions were held in all parts of the Choctaw 
country, memorials and resolutions were addressed to the 
Indian Bureau and members of Congress, delegations were 
sent to Washington, and interviews were held with officials 
in Oklahoma and in Washington. During this time, he was 
not only in close touch with his own people but also with 
Indians in other parts of Oklahoma and the United States as 
well. In some instances the Committee’s suggestions met 
with success but the vital issues seemingly gained little 
headway. Finally Doctor Wright concluded that the only 
way the Indians anywhere were to gain recognition 
was to make themselves felt politically. For that reason, 
the Choctaw Committee, fully concurring with him, 
took an active part in the congressional campaign in 
Oklahoma in 1926. During the same summer, Doctor 
Wright became the principal organizer and the chair- 
man of the “Tushkahoma League,” a non-partisan or- 
ganization of Indians of all nations and tribes in Oklaho- 
ma. It was organized with the idea that the only means of 
insuring the welfare of the Indians was through the proper 
use of the ballot in helping to elect men to public office, 
who would best serve the Indians regardless of the candi- 
date’s political party alignment. The open declarations of 
the Choctaw Committee and the Tushkahoma League at 
the beginning of the campaign in 1926 were sustained in the 
results of the election. 


In 1928, Doctor Wright, as Republican state committee- 
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man from Coal County, worked in his precinct, county, and 
district, and in the state convention for an instructed dele- 
gation to the National Republican Convention in favor of 
Charles Curtis for president. Such a delegation was sent 
to Kansas City from Oklahoma. During the campaign that 
followed, Doctor Wright, as president of the ““Tushkahoma 
League,” took an active part in helping to win the unprece- 
dented majority for the Hoover-Curtis ticket that went to 
the polls of Oklahoma in the general election. 

The following year, the Indian Bureau showed an 
awakened interest in the welfare of the Indians throughout 
the United States, followed by a declaration of new policies 
in the administration of their affairs. In view of such a 
statement and of changes in the personnel of the Indian 
Office, Doctor Wright made application for the position of 
principal chief of the Choctaws which had been continued 
through the years as an appointment under the Bureau un- 
til a full settlement of Choctaw affairs should be accom- 
plished. He took this step because it seemed that the posi- 
tion of principal chief was the only point of contact with the 
Indian Office where his insight, years of experience, and 
matured judgment with regard to the affairs of the Choc- 
taws could best serve in their behalf. Following the death 
of the incumbent chief, which occurred soon afterward, 
many other applicants sought the position. The appoint- 
ment hung fire for seven months and in the end went to a 
younger man. This was a great disappointment to a host 
of friends not only among the Choctaws but also through- 
out Oklahoma and the East, nevertheless Doctor Wright 
stood squarely behind the new appointee with the hope that 
a definite business policy would be established for an early 
and just settlement of Choctaw affairs. 

Throughout the years, he continued his interest in fur- 
thering the development of oil in the vicinity of Olney and 
also Allen, in Pontotoc County. From 1916 to 1920, he be- 
came heavily interested in developing a new oil field in 
Red River County, East Texas. It happened that he was 
actively engaged in the work in the vicinity of Avery, Tex- 
as, when the epidemic of influenza swept the country in 
1918-19. Even though he was not at Avery in the capacity 
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of his profession, nearly one thousand persons throughout 
that community, including doctors and nurses, came to 
know him as the trained physician through the advice and 
care that he freely gave them. It was that way throughout 
his life, when the need arose, he was instantly the trained 
physician. 

As a Christian, cultured gentleman, Doctor Wright’s 
demeanor combined charm, simplicity, and poise, extending 
a warm approach yet with reserve. His family had his 
fullest confidence and his friends sought his advice and 
counsel. His business attitude was for optimism, with a 
clear and logical survey of any proposition. Full of energy 
and bouyancy of spirit, he delighted in difficult undertak- 
ings. Though at times faced with competition and envious 
criticism, he never faltered, and in the end of a conflict if 
he was the loser, he had so freely given his best self and his 
generous support to his co-workers that no one with unbias- 
ed judgement could say he was to be condemned. In his 
later years when so much of his time was given to further- 
ing the interests of his people, the Choctaws, he strove with 
supreme effort to bring about a favorable liquidation of 
their affairs. It was here that he often overtaxed his 
strength which impaired his health, yet he felt that he had 
pointed the way. 


JANIE GWIN MATSON 


JANE GWIN MATSON 


(1882-1932) 
By CORA MILEY 


Janie Gwin, daughter of David Scott and Melissa Grizzell Gwin, was 
born April 5, 1882, near Lampasas, Texas, and passed away March 9, 
1932, at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Janie Gwin was united in marriage 
with Smith C. Matson, June 7, 1911, at the home of her sister Mrs. F. J. 
Yingling, Dallas, Texas. Her husband Judge Smith C. Matson is an at- 
torney. He served as a member of the Criminal Court of Appeals for 
two terms, and for the past eight years as an Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al of Oklahoma. Mrs, Matson was a member of the Garden Flower 
Club, the Hospitality Club, the Confederate Memorial Association, the 
Swastika Club, and other societies, She devoted much of her time to 
art and nature studies and wrote extensively for newspapers and maga- 
zines on these subjects. Mrs. Matson is survived by her husband, Judge 
Smith C, Matson, and three sisters, Mrs. L. P. Lively, Houston, Texas; 
Mrs. W. M. Byrne, Orr, Oklahoma, and Mrs. F. J. Yingling, Dallas, 
Texas; and one brother, James W. Gwin, Kilgore, Texas. 


The following appreciation is written by her friend Cora Miley. 


Janie Gwin Matson was the most courageous and inspirational per- 
son I ever knew. 


Unfortunately for those who knew and loved her she passed from 
this life in the Spring time of this year. As the flowers she loved began 
their re-creation, she began hers in a new and beautiful sphere. Mrs. 
Matson was neither young nor old. She was a spirit. breathlessly eager 
to do for others, and the facts of life were either opportunities for ser- 
vice or problems to be solved that life might be strengthened for service. 
Thus it is that when one writes of her it is of the spirit that one must 
speak. 


Now the word ‘service’ has been so carelessly used that it has been 
battered out of all meaning, tossed about by foolish tongues and idle 
minds it has become useless. But if one can visualize a person as being 
sincerely enthusiastic over the opportunity of doing for others and giv- 
ing to others one can know Janie Matson. And she did what she did, 
not from a solemn sense of duty, but because she enjoyed doing it. She 
followed the spirit as well as the letter of the law, she gave herself with 
her gifts. No task was ever too hard for her to undertake, no person 
too poor for her to give them respect and revenence. 


Speaking one day of the three years of her life when she was al- 
most blind and enrolled in a blind school she said: ‘Oh, I found plenty 
to do there besides my school work. I opened the doors for the other 
children and ran errands for the teachers.” Even in those early days it 
was characteristic of her that she sought the helpful thing to do for 
others when she was incapacitated herself. She did it all her life, 


She came to the Indian Territory when it was new. She never 
thought of living there as being a hardship nor of it as a primitive coun- 
try in which she was making her living. She felt that it was an oppor- 
tunity for observation and enjoyment of the picturesque. No matter how 
lawless the conduct she always had a word of extenuation for the culprit 
provided he was not what the world calls “onery”. She hated laziness 
like poison. But if a person only made mistakes, there was no limit she 
would not go to help him. She was literally a ‘house-by-the-side-of- 
the-road’ friend. 
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When I first knew her, my husband and hers were employed in the 
same office. I liked her from the very beginning, She was so slim, so 
blythe, so bright, so friendly, so capable. She could paint beautiful pic- 
tures when she had never had a lesson, she could make a beautiful dress 
from a remnant, she could cover an old chair with what another would 
through away, and make it look like a rare antique. These talents of 
hers intrigued me. 


But it was in the years of her long illness that her heroism and 
courage amazed and inspired me. It was not many years after my first 
acquaintance with her that she was compelled to take a rest cure. The 
physcians said she had been ill a long time. Yet she became no forlorn, 
complaining invalid. Even flat of her back she was a growing person- 
ality. As busy as ever! She read philosophy, the history of religions, 
took a course in short story writing and versification. In addition she 
read funny stories to tell her husband at night when he awakened and 
could not go back to sleep for worrying about her. She was always re- 
sorting to devices to keep up her morale, buying dresses and hanging 
them in the closet to wear when ‘I am better’ she would say, and writing 
poetry when she was at her worst, ‘to give me something to laugh at’ 
she said. She never turned away from hope and interest in life. No one 
ever went to see her without being enlivened. During the time she was 
compelled to remain in bed she had her husband purchase a number of 
canary birds and hang their cages around her sleeping porch wall and 
there through the long days she lay and watched these little birds in 
order to keep her mind from her own condition. Many years afterward 
she wrote an article for a magazine on these birds, their disposition and 
temperaments, which amazed eminent psychologists all over the country. 


Hoping to find a cure, someway, somehow, she at length went to a © 
sanatarium in New Mexico. There are people who live in health through 
life and never make any impressions on anyone or anything. And there 
are those who make an impress in every situation. Through her vivid 
personality Mrs. Matson taught many patients in the sanatarium how to 
live and how to die without fear, There are examples in plenty to prove 
the statement, too long for this article. And yet her religion was not a 
solemn lugubrious kind, but a gay, bouyant one, the will to enjoy every 
scrap of earthly life and the courage to go out of it when the time should 
come as the poem of Riley says—“Thanks-so fine a time-goodnight”, 


After a few months there and the most painful and difficult of op- 
erations she returned an “arrested case’, the most marvelous cure the 
sanatarium had ever effected. She had faced her dragon, fought and 
slain it, Of those years between that time and her death from pneu- 
monia many years later, one could write a book. 


She wrote articles and sold them to some of the better 

and magazines. She went into church and club work and carried een 
cere honesty that was most effective there. In addition she did her own 
housework, learned to drive a car, took her husband back and forth to 
his office, advised hundreds of people every year on the planting of 
shrubbery, took into her home three yound girls and reared them to 
useful womanhood, looked after dozens of poor families, read erudite 
books, painted pictures, made her own clothes, worked among her flow- 
ers andes ee Paes work for others. One of the last 
pieces of work she did was the landscapin 
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When I think of her, I think of helpfulness, of cheerfuln j 
of courage, of faith, of love, and of genuine religion. UL ca oe bee 
that she is dead; anyone so vividly alive could not die. Only the house 
she lived in had become uninhabitable and she has moved away. It is 
with her as it was with that grand old patriot John Quincy Adams. 
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When he was nearing eighty some one asked him one morning how he 
was. 


“John Quincy Adams is very well,” he replied; “his body of a house 
is growing old beyond repair so John Quincy Adams will be moving out 
soon but he himself, is very well.” 

So it was with my sympathetic, faithful friend, Janie Matson. Her 
house had become uninhabitable and she moved away. Just as the but- 
terfly emerges into a form of radiance and beauty, so has she emerged, 
and somewhere else is continuing, I am sure, what she had so well be- 
gun here on earth, 


J. J. BURKE—PIONEER NEWSPAPER MAN 
By A. C. SCOTT 


J. J. Burke was born at Ayr, Scotland, the birthplace 
of Robert Burns, in 1855. In early life he came to the 
United States, and about the year 1880 was married to 
Clara Jane Hiatt at Garnett, Kansas. At the beginning of 
the Eighties he moved to Colony, Kansas, and became the 
editor of the Colony Free Press. He continued in this work 
until 1889, when he came to Oklahoma City at the “open- 
ing.” In the fall of that year he and Elmer E. Brown leas- 
ed the Oklahoma City-Journal from A. C. and W. W. Scott 
and soon thereafter bought it. A little later they acquir- 
ed the Oklahoma City Times from Hamlin W. Sawyer and 
thereby established the Oklahoma City Times-Journal. 
This association continued until 1895. 

In the latter year Mr. Burke became night editor of 
the Daily Oklahoman, then owned and published by R. Q. 
Blakeney. In 1899 he moved to Norman and became editor 
of the Norman Transcript, published by Ed. P. Ingle. In 
1903 he purchased this paper and was its editor and pub- 
lisher until 1920, when he sold his Norman interests and 
moved to San Diego, California. He was postmaster at 
Norman for twelve years, from 1901 to 1913. He was 
a member of the Christian Science Church, of the Masonic 
fraternity, and of the Oklahoma Press Association, and was 
active in civic organizations. 

He spent the last five years of his life with his son, 
Edmund H. Burke, and passed away there January 16, 
1932. He is survived by his son; a sister, Mrs. Mary John- 
son, of Kansas City, Missouri; and a granddaughter, Miss 
Agatha W. Burke. 


From this brief outline it will be seen at once that Mr. 
Burke holds a very distinctive place in the pioneer jour- 
nalism of Oklahoma. From the very beginning, in 1889 
until 1921, a period of more than 30 years, he was a re 
corder of the events both great and small that made up 
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the life of the Territory and the State. From his writings 
alone could be gleaned a true and colorful history of these 
30 years in Oklahoma. 

For he was essentially a reporter. He had the re- 
portorial gift to a remarkable degree. He was sensitive 
to news values. He loved to report the dramatic happen- 
ings of the early days,—and they were many—, and to this 
time these reports are most interesting reading. In pre- 
paring for my “Story of Oklahoma City,” published serially 
three years ago, I was compelled to consult the records of 
the Kansas Historical Society, at Topeka. In going through 
the files of the Times-Journal I found myself absorbed in 
Burke’s descriptions of the exciting events of 1889 and the 
early "Nineties. And yet I observed this: that in these ac- 
counts, which might easily have been made sensational, 
Burke never over-played his part. While sacrificing noth- 
ing of interest or color, he exercised an admirable restraint. 
Most interesting instances of this restrained, though vivid, 
style of reporting are the accounts of the attempted charter 
election in Oklahoma City in 1889, the dramatic opening 
of the Kickapoo country, and the great “capital fight’ of 
1890. 

But perhaps an even greater evidence of this repor- 
torial gift was his ability to produce abundant copy when 
days were dull and news was scarce. That combination 
tests the mettle of the reporter. Burke solved the problem 
in the best possible way. There is an ancient saying, 
grammatical or not, that “names is news.’ Burke knew 
this well, by both instinct and experience. On dry days 
he combed the streets and places of business for “per- 
sonals,” for anything personal—happenings, opinions, com- 
ments, prospects, ambitions—and he invariably came back 
with news enough to crowd the galleys. 

This leads me to speak of one of Mr. Burke’s finest 
characteristics. If I read him aright, he was absolutely 
without malice. On the contrary, he had a habit, almost 
amounting to a passion, of saying pleasant things about 
people. He was not a flatterer nor addicted to fulsome 
praise where “thrift may follow fawning,” but he held to 
that pleasing philosophy which prompts one to praise where 
praise is deserved and can be sincerely given. And thus 
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to many—and this writer gratefully acknowledges himself 
to be one—he gave strength and encouragement. 

I have dwelt upon Mr. Burke’s reportorial ability, first 
because I knew him best in that capacity, and second be- 
cause I believe that ability was his outstanding gift. Yet 
he was a graceful and forcible writer in any field in 
which he was interested and a thoroughly informed man 
in public affairs; and in his long editorship of The Norman 
Transcript he won the esteem and affection of the news- 
paper fraternity of Oklahoma. 

He had few enemies—none, indeed, that I know of. 
I know this is often held against a man—that he has no 
enemies. But there is another side to it. One may be so 
colorless as to have neither friends nor enemies; but when 
one has hosts of friends and no enemies there must be in 
him rare and winning qualities of heart and soul. I find 
corroboration of this estimate of Mr. Burke in a paragraph 
from an editorial in The Norman Transcript, with which 
I may fitly close: 

“Mr. Burke was the best known and most be- 
loved of all Norman newspaper men. He was the 
prime force for many years in the development of 
this newspaper, and as a pioneer journalist of the 
State, he not only recorded Oklahoma history but 
also helped to make it.” 


MINUTES ANNUAL MEETING 
OF SOCIETY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA, MARCH 31, 1932. 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society convened in Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma, March 381, 1932, as per resolution of the Board of Directors, 
January 28, 19382. 

The meeting was called tq order by the President, Mr, Charles F. 
Colcord. Music was followed by the invocation by Reverend J. W. 
Storer. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Dr. Charles H. Kimbrough, 
speaking for Chancellor John D. Finlayson, who was absent from the 
city, which was responded to by Mr. Charles F. Colcord, President of the 
Board of Directors of the Historical Society. 

Judge Williams moved that only that portion of the minutes of the 
previous annual meeting be read that required action at this meeting. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

The Secretary read that portion of the minutes of the annual meet- 
ing held January 29, 193i, relating to amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws. 

Judge Williams read an amendment to the constitution by adding 
Section 4-a to Article 5, as follows: ‘No member of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be eligible to be elected to any office which carries with 
it a salary, or designation as an employee which carries with it com- 
pensation, until six months have expired from the date of the termina- 
tion of his or her membership in such board,’ and moved its adoption 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Williams read an amendment to Article 5 of the constitution 
by adopting and adding Section 4-b, as follows: “The absence of a 
member of the Board of Directors from three consecutive regular 
quarterly meetings of the Board of Directors shall operate to terminate 
the membership of such director from said board, provided that the at- 
tendance of such member at special board meetings during such period 
shall operate to prevent termination of membership; and provided fur- 
ther, that a written statement from such member that he was reason- 
ably prevented from attending such board meeting may prevent the 
termination of such membership on such board,” and moved its adoption. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Williams read an amendment to Article 2 of the constitution, 
by adding section 9, as follows: “Only such members as have paid 
their annual membership fees and life members shall be entitled to vote 
for the election of members of the board of directors, provided further, 
that a representative of each newspaper in the state of Oklahoma, 
which exchanges its paper with the Oklahoma Historical Society for the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, duly designated as such representative, shall 
be entitled to vote for the election of members of the board of directors 
and to participate in and vote on all matters at annual meetings,” and 
moved its adoption. Motion was seconded and carried, 


Judge Williams moved that the Board of Directors, at its next reg- 
ular meeting, make provisions to have the constitution and by-laws com- 
piled and printed, including all amendments. Motion was seconded and 


carried. 
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Mrs. Moore explained some difficulties that had arisen in the mat- 
ter of writing the ballots and letter of instruction for the election of 
members of the board of directors. 


Judge Williams moved that the Secretary and Treasurer, when 
sending out the ballots, include a sample ballot, but the sample ballot is 
not to contain the names of the persons to be voted for. Mrs. Moore 
seconded the motion which carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for mem- 
bership in the Society: 
Life, Mrs. Nannie Miles Cleveland, Anadarko. 


Annual: Mrs. Mettie Allen, Marlow; Deane F. Baird, Anadarko; 
Mrs. B. D. Barclay, Tulsa; Mrs. Emma Barclay, Tulsa; Mrs. C. L. Barton, 
Carnegie; Imogene Bethel, Oklahoma City; Leslie Edgar Bliss, San 
Marino, California; John L. Boland, Caddo; Thomas F. Bowler, Okemah; 
Mrs. G. F. Brigham, Tulsa; U. L. Burdick, Fargo, N. Dakota; Dennis 
Bushyhead, Claremore; Mrs. Mabel Leon Carson, Pawhuska; O. K. 
Chandler, Okmulgee; Minnie S. Cheek, Durant; Harry Clay Clark, Polo, 
Missouri; Mrs. Powell Clayton, Tulsa; Mrs. J. W. Colley, Tulsa; Rufus 
H. Couch, Tahlequah; Judge Samuel Hess Crossland, Tulsa; Mrs. John 
Granville Cubage, Oklahoma City; John E. DeLana, El Reno; J. R. Den- 
ning, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Archibald Edwards, Oklahoma City; C. E. 
Ellett, Oklahoma City; Edward HE. Ellis, Leedey; Bernice English, Ed- 
mond; Mrs. Ada D. Ferguson, Carnegie; Clifford W. Ferguson, Hooker; 
William Hayes Fuller, McAlester; Robert K. Grantier, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Ida M. Hale, Oklahoma City; Mrs, Mildred Porter Harrison, Tulsa; 
Mrs. Jane Harnagh, Tulsa; Claude E. Hensley, Oklahoma City; Mrs. W. 
P. Hicks, Tulsa; Spencer Hilton, Oklahoma City; Gordon Hines, 
Oklahoma City; John H. Holst, Washington, D. C.; L. B. Hunt, 
Tahlequah; L. C. Hutson, Chickasha; Mrs. Dee Paradis Jackson, Okla- 
homa City; J. George Kurtz, Shawnee; Mrs. Clifton M. Mackey, Tulsa; 
Christian Madsen, Guthrie; Mrs. H. H. McClintock, Bartlesville; Bill 
McGinty, Ripley; W. E. McIntosh, Miami; Pauline McKinney, Oklahoma 
City; J. W. Maney, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mollie C. Moreland, Sulphur; 
Mrs, J. V. L. Morris, Alva; Mrs. Lottie Mosier, Oklahoma City; Mrs. E. 
E. Park, Oklahoma City; W. J. Peterson, Okmulgee; Mrs. Camille A. 
Phelan, Oklahoma City; Welcome D, Pierson, Pawhuska; Mrs. A. C. 
Porter, Tulsa; Mrs. Leonard Power, Tulsa; Colonel Scudder Ray, Ok- 
lahoma City; Mrs. R. J. Ray, Lawton; Prof. A. L. Richards, Tulsa; Lena 
Robitaille, Wyandotte; Calvin M. Rosser, Edmond; Milton Eddy Rowe 
Amarillo, Texas; Campbell Russell, Oklahoma City; Walter ‘Siebert. 
Muskogee; Earl M. Smith, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Mrs. Penola Sparks, Ana- 
darko; Lewis Terry, Oklahoma City; Mrs. J. A. Thompson, Chickasha: 
Mrs. Moody Tidwell, Jr., Miami; William D, Turner, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Mrs. B. E. Turney, Oklahoma City; Claude Alfred Ward, Blackwell; Dr. 
Charles Roper Williams, Wetumka; Lois Williams, Tulsa; Mrs. Hattie 
Wilson, Hugo; C. J. Woodson, Okarche; Mrs. E. N. Wright, Oklahoma 
City and Mrs. Margaret Yost, Norman. : 


Judge Brewer moved that these applicants for membershi - 
cepted. Motion was seconded and carried. ton” 


Mrs. Harriette B. Westbrook presented the application of E 
Horner for membership, and Judge Campbell moved that sh vs: 
ed, which motion was seconded and carried. pease 


The meeting recessed until 1:30 P, M. 


The meeting convened at 1:30 P. M. Music was foll 
va 2 . M. owed b - 
dress by Judge John B. Meserve on the McIntosh Family, the head 


of time being illustrated by songs by Mrs. Eugene B. L 
panied by Mrs. C. E. Buckner, ee aa 
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Mr, Grant Foreman read a paper on the Salt Plains of Oklahoma, 
and their relation to the settlement of the different sections. 

The meeting recessed until 8:00 P, M. with visits to the home of 
Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson to view her collection of Indian material, also 
to the home of Mr. Walter Ferguson, to view his collection of the 
photographs of early day pioneers, 

Meeting convened at 8:00 P. M. at which time the Hon. Charles 
Hillman Brough, ex-governor of Arkansas delivered an address on 
Early Days of Arkansas and Indian Territory. 


Meeting adjourned. 
Charles F. Colcord, President, 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. Presiding. 


MINUTES QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


APRIL 28, 1932. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Ok- 
lahoma Historical Society convened April 28, 1932, at 10:00 A. M., in the 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: Mr. Charles F. Colcord, President, presiding; Gen. Charles F. 
Barrett, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. George H. Evans, Dr. 
Joseph B. Thoborn, Gen. R, A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mrs. W. 
A. Roblin, Judge Phil D. Brewer, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs, John R. 
Williams, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore and Dan W. 
Peery, the Secretary. 

The Secretary reported that the following had notified him of their 
inability to attend this meeting: Judge Harry Campbell, Judge R. L. 
Williams and Dr. E. E. Dale. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, held January 28, 1932, which upon motion of General Bar- 
rett were approved as read. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held March 19, 1932. 

Judge Brewer moved that the appointment of Judge R. L. Williams 
and Judge Thomas A. Edwards as members of the Executive Committee, 
immediately following the annual meeting of the Board of Directors, be 
confirmed and made a matter of record. Mrs. Korn seconded the mo- 
tion, which carried. 

Mrs. Moore moved that the services of Peter J. Hudson be continu- 
ed at the expiration of his present term of employment for another three 
months, at a salary of $75.00 per month, to be paid out of the private 
funds of the Society, which motion upon being seconded by Mrs. Korn 
was carried. : 

Mrs, Moore, chairman of the committee to place the large gun, made 
a verbal report, and moved that the Secretary be instructed to write to 
Mr. G. Fred Tunnard, past commander of the Foreign War Veterans 
and ascertain what they expect to do with the gun, as the Board of Af- 
fairs has requested the Board of Directors of the Historical Society to 
make some disposition of the gun stored in the basement of the Capitol 
building. The motion was seconded by Mrs, Roblin and carried. 


The Secretary read the request of the Department of Oklaho 

. y cee : ma 
Nelaee of Foreign Wars of the U. S., for space in the Historical 
_ General Barrett moved that the Veterans of Foreign W 
signed the east room in the north wing of the second floor of the Ein 
torical building. Judge Taylor seconded the motion which carried. 


The Secretary read a letter from the Superintend 
house on the Saratoga Battlefield to Gov. William H. Mae aes 


ing the state to furnish them a state fla i 
tohe Hise ese g, which letter had been referred 


Judge Brewer moved that the Secretar 
: y purchase a st 
paid for out of the private funds of the Society, to be Tieccreee 


block house on the S i i 
posemare ee aratoga Battlefield, Mrs. Roblin seconded the mo- 
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Mrs. Moore presented the offer of Mr. Grant Foreman to superin- 
tend having certain Moravian manuscripts copied for the Society, also 
some photographs, and moved that Mr. Foreman be authorized to have 
copies made of these Moravian records, also to have copies made of the 
photographs, which he mentioned, the expenses to be paid out of the 
equipment funds of the state appropriation. Judge Brewer seconded the 
motion which carried. 


Judge Brewer moved that $300.00 or as much thereof as may be 
necessary be made available for Mr. Foreman to secure certain Moravian 
manuscripts and papers relating to work with the Cherokee Indians, 
and copies of photographs in the Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington, (and other papers relating to the Chickasaw and plains Indians 
and other members of the Five Civilized Tribes), said money to be 
paid on vouchers authorized by the Executive Committee. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for mem- 
bership in the Society: 
Annual Members: 


James Charles Connery, Oklahoma City; J. D. Douglass, Oklahoma 
City; C. E, Fahrney, Ardmore; Mrs. Duncan Finlayson, Tulsa; J. H. 
Gordon, McAlester; Mrs. Gaylord Hancock, Tulsa; Mrs. Lulu Harvey, 
Tulsa; Prof. O. W. Hoop, Tulsa; Earl Martin, Oklahoma City; Caroline 
Meyer, Tulsa; William O. Rees, Okmulgee; Mrs. Ruby Ann Roads, 
Waukomis; Mrs. Earl Shotwell, Oklahoma City; R. Burt Stewart, Law- 
ton; Dr. A. Ray Wiley, Tulsa; and Mrs. Louise Zollers, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Judge Brewer moved that they be elected to membership in the 
Society, which upon being seconded was carried. 


Mrs. Roblin presented bills incurred in providing for the reception 
given by the Society to the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and mov- 
ed that a sum not to exceed $20.00 be provided from the private funds of 
the Society to take care of this indebtedness, which motion upon be- 
ing seconded was carried. 

Mrs. Roblin moved that the Board give Mrs. Moore a vote of thanks 
for her work in planning and superintending this reception, which mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


The acoustics of the directors’ room was discussed and Judge Ed- 
wards moved that it be referred to the Executive Committee. Motion 
was seconded and carried, 


Mrs. Moore moved that the Society purchase a frame for the por- 
trait of Bishop Theophile Meerschaert, which portrait is to be presented 
to the Society, said frame to be paid for out of the equipment fund. 
Motion was seconded by Judge Brewer which carried. 

General Sneed told of an offer of a picture of early days that he 
wished the Board to investigate. Judge Brewer moved it be referred to 
the Art Committee. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs, Williams moved that the members of the Historical Society be 
thanked for their assistance in the reception to the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Doyle moved that pursuant to the action of the members at 
the annual meeting, held March 31, 1932, regarding the compiling of the 
constitution and by-laws of the Society, that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed, consisting of three attorneys, and two laymen, to compile the 
constitution and by-laws. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed Judge Brewer, Chairman, with Judge Williams, 
Judge Edwards, Doctor Thoburn and General Barret to act in this cap- 
acity. 
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Judge Brewer moved that the Secretary and Miss Mulholland pro- 
ceed at once to go through the records and assemble all the amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws and make them available for the com- 
mittee. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Thoburn moved that the minutes of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee be approved as read. Motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Thoburn moved that as a substitute for the action taken at the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee in voting to place the proposed 
celebration of the centennial of Washington Irving’s “Tour on the 
Prairies” under the advisory jurisdiction of a number of separate com- 
mittees, that a single committee to consist of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as chairman, three members of the Board of Direc- 
tors and three other members of the Society shall be appointed by the 
president of the Society, such committee to assist in co-ordinating the 
efforts and activities of local agencies and organizations in the counties 
of Pawnee, Payne, Logan, Oklahoma, Cleveland, Pottawatomie, Seminole, 
and Okfuskee, leaving the counties on the route which adjoin Tulsa and 
Muskogee counties under the advisory jurisdiction of the county histori- 
cal Societies of those two counties; that said committee be authorized 
and directed to co-operate with local agencies and organizations and to 
assist the same in the co-ordination of such efforts and in the planning 
of details and programs for such local celebrations as far as may seem 
to be needed and desired, provided, however, that the same shall be 
done without incurring any expense on the part of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. Motion was seconded by General Sneed, which carried. 

The Chair appointed the following committee: Hon. John V 
Chairman, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. Jasper Sipes, Dr. Joseph B. Thornes 
Fred McCarrel, Mrs. J. W. Drake and Mr. Frank C. Orner to serve in 
this capacity. 

Mrs, Williams moved that the Secretary be instructed rres- 
pond with the Secretary of the Kansas Historical Society pearneaee te 
could be done in regard to a trade with them for some of the Oklahoma 
material, also correspond with other Societies with the same end in 
view. Judge Brewer seconded the motion which carried. 

On motion the meeting stood adjourned. 


Charles F. Colcord, Presi 
Dan W. Peery, Secretary. ae fa Poe 
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JOHN WILLIAMS DUKE. 
(1868-1920) 


Doctor John Williams Duke, son of Jacob K. Duke and Mary Duke, 
nee Williams, was born near Scobey in Yalobusha County, Mississippi, on 
June 5, 1868, on a cotton plantation, where he grew to manhood. His 
great grandfather was also named Jacob K. Duke, The Dukes were re- 
lated to the Kuykendall and Van Zandt families which at an early date 
settled in the new world, coming from Holland. The Dukes were from 
Normandy to England, the fist name being Le Duc, settling in Suffolk. 
Between 1660 and 1670 emigrating to America, they settled in Virginia 
and the Carolinas, thence migrating to Alabama, whence his father 
came to Mississippi, in 1828. His mother’s father came from Wales, and 
her mother, a Davidson, was of Scotch Irish descent. His ancestors on 
both sides fought on the side of the Colonies in the American Revolu- 
tion, 

Having attended private schools and academies, he entered the state 
university at Oxford, Mississippi, where he remained two years when he 
entered the medical department of University of Tennessee, located at 
Memphis, known as the Memphis Medical College, graduating in 1891. 
In 1898 he again graduated from the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of New York, where he was clinical assistant in the department 
of mental and nervous diseases. In 1894 he was appointed a member 
of the medical staff of the Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s Island, 
New York, from which place he resigned in 1895 to accept a place as 
assistant physician in the Connecticut State Hospital at Middletown, 
Connecticut, where he remained until 1900 when he located at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma Territory. He also studied in Europe attending clinics at the 
University of Heidelberg, and visited other institutions on the Continent, 
preparing himself for his future work in his chosen field of medicine. 


On January 30, 1901, he was married to Miss Isabel Perkins, 
daughter of Edward Thomas Perkins and his wife, Lucy Cornelia Per- 
kins, nee Hale. His wife is a lineal descendant of John Haynes, the first 
governor of Connecticut. 

Soon after coming to Guthrie he established a sanitarium for the 
treatment of mental and nervous diseases, known as the Duke Sanitar- 
ium, which he owned and successfully conducted until his death on 
October 10, 1920. As a physician his influence soon began to extend 
over an ever widening circle until his services were in demand in every 
part of Oklahoma Territory and afterward over the State. As his ac- 
quaintance extended his personality and influence began to be felt, not 
only in a professional way, being recognized as its head, but also in 
business and public affairs. In 1904 he was elected mayor of the city 
of Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, then the capital, and continued in that 
office until after the erection of the new state. In 1911 he became secre- 
tary of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and whilst holding this 
position took the lead in establishing reciprocity with many states as to 
the licensing of physicians and did much toward elevating the standard 
of the medical profession in the State of Oklahoma. 


In 1912 he became professor of mental and nervous diseases and 
medical jurisprudence in the Medical College of the University of Okla- 
homa, and so continued until his death. In 1915 he was appointed 
State Commissioner of Health by Governor Robert L. Williams, being 
given a free hand in the reorganization of that department, His weekly 
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health letters, which during his term of office were published in more 
than four hundred weekly newspapers throughout the state, tended in a 
great measure toward the uplift in health ideals, Through his influence 
the legislature was induced to pass an act which placed municipal water 
sources and sewerage systems under the supervision of the State Board 
of Health. The State Lunacy Act through his efforts was revised and 
the management of the State Hospitals for the Insane placed under a 
board of experts, commitment of patients to such institution under sup- 
ervision of said Board being required. During his term as health com- 
missioner a pathological and chemical laboratory was established as a 
part of such department, at which all chemical and pathological work, 
including the Wassermann test for syphilis, and water supplies, both 
private and public, was done free of charge, thus bringing the benefit of 
this laboratory within reach of everyone. He also caused to be reorgan- 
ized and made efficient the Vital Statistics Department. In 1920 he 
was elected president of the Oklahoma State Medical Association, which 
position he held at the time of his death. 


During the World War he acted as chairman of the District (Ap- 
pellate) Exemption Board for the Western District of Oklahoma. These 
duties in addition to those as state commissioner of health and the super- 
vision of his private affairs, including the sanitarium, must have caused 
over work and contributed to his death. He also participated in the 
party activities of the Democratic Party, in 1916 and 1920 being a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic Conventions held at St. Louis, Missouri 
and San Francisco, California. He was a patriotic citizen and physician 
of eminence and exceptional integrity. 

His death removed from the walks of men not only an upright citizen 
and learned physician, but also from the thinning ranks of the early 
settlers of the Territory a man of culture who gave tone and character 
to the social and intellectual life of that period. As a learned physician 
with high ideals, as a citizen active in the public welfare, as a neighbor 
gentle, dignified and courteous, as a friend, dependable and steadfast, 
and as a husband devoted, loving and faithful, he will be long remember- 
ed. He leaves a heritage of a life well lived and a name unsullied,. 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
FE 


JAMES MONROE AYDELOTTE. 
(1862-1922) 


Oscar Aydelotte, the father of James Monroe Aydelotte, was born 
November 3, 1834 at Covington in Kenton County, Kentucky, and died 
near Prescott in Gibson County, Indiana, on March 16, 1878. Arminda 
J. Aydelotte, nee Redburn, his mother, was born in Gibson County, In- 
diana on February 14, 1833 and died in said County on October 16, 1913 
his said father and mother having been married in said county. ; : 


James Monroe Aydelotte, was born near Princeton in said Count 
January 31, 1862, and died at Boston, Mass., January 28th, 1922, aaa ts 
buried at Oklahoma City, Okla, His fore-bears on his father’s side were 
of Hugenot and Welsh extraction. 


The Aydelottes coming direct from France to America soo: 
St. Bartholomew’s Massacre, settled at Richmond, Virginia. His ieee 
mother was a Miss Liest, of Welsh descent. His paternal grand father 
and grand mother at an early date migrated from Virginia to Kentucky 
and Teh to pee 20 Indiana. He was a contractor engaged in the 
construction of canals. ter the advent of railroads, di inui 
business, he engaged in farming. Pies weer an fs 


His grand parents on his mother’s side were earl i 
2 ‘ 32 ' settler - 
diana. His grand father, William Redburn, of Goria Jeeta 
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from Pennsylvania, and his grand mother, who was a Miss Hosick, ot 
Trish descent, from Maryland. 

James Monroe Aydelotte was the second of a family of six children, 
four boys and two girls. With a limited education such as was afforded 
at that period by the common schools of his native county and a short 
course at a commercial college at Lexington, Kentucky, he came in the 
Fall of 1881 to the Choctaw Nation in the Indian Territory; from that 
time until 1883 he was in the employ of Mr. Vince Kule, engaged in the 
timber business. In 1883 he began as a clerk in a general store owned 
by Mr. L. C. Stiles at Harris Ferry on the south bank of the Red River 
in Red River County, Texas, and continued in that employment until 
January 1890 when he and Mr. Sog Scales purchased the store from Mv. 
Stiles. Mr. Aydelotte continued as manager of the store until 1892 when 
he and Seales sold the business at Harris’ Ferry to Dowdy and Martin. 

On November 25, 1890 he was married to Laurie Leola Stiles, the 
daughter of his former employer and his wife Mellissa Stiles nee Dowdy, 
To them was born one child, a daughter, Arminda Mellissa Aydelotte, 
who died on March 9, 1892. 

In 1895 Mr. Aydelotte removed to Clarksville, Texas, and became as- 
sociated in business with Barry Brothers, wholesale and retail grocers, 
and so continued until 1897 when he became connected with the Clarks- 
ville Cotton Oil Company as Assistant Manager. Its directors were F. 
H. Bailey, F. J. Phillips, D. W. Cheatham, J. W. O’Neill and L. C. Stiles. 

In 1898 he removed to Shawnee, Oklahoma, where he with others or- 
ganized the Shawnee Cotton Oil Company, being associated in this un- 
dertaking with the late Tom Randolph of Sherman, Texas, J. F. Phillips 
of Greenville, Texas, and P. A. Norris now of Ada, Oklahoma. He also 
engaged in the banking business being associated with Mr. H. T. Douglas 
of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

His first wife, Laurie Leola Stiles was born January 29th, 1871 and 
died January 19th, 1892. 

He was again married on December 28, 1903 in Mt. Vernon, Mo., to 
Miss Lola Mabel Denney, who was a daughter of Dr. Zachariah C. and 
Elizabeth C. Denney. From this marriage there was born to them on 
September 6, 1913 at Boston, Mass., Betty Jane, a daughter, both of 
whom survive him. 

On April 18, 1905 he was elected Mayor of Shawnee, and served in 
that capacity with fidelity and credit to himself until February 16, 1907. 


On April 11, 1915 he was appointed by Robert L. Williams as 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma to the position as Chairman of the 
State Board of Public Affairs, he continuing in that capacity until the 
elose of that administration on Janury 138, 1919. On April 8, 1917 he 
was appointed as Chairman of the Oklahoma State Council of Public 
Defense, continuing in that capacity until after the close of the World 


War. 


He was in every sense a self-made man. Born and reared on a 
farm he had only such educational advantages as the common schools 
of that day afforded with a few months training at a Commercial Col- 
lege, but by continued reading and self application he became a well in- 
formed and a very capable and efficient and successful business man, 
During his entire life he was a student. In carrying out plans on a 
large scale and in a constructive way he was efficiency personified. Be- 
lieving that every man owed a duty to his country, when the occasion 
arose he responded to the call for public service. 


When tendered the place as Chairman of the State Board of Public 
Affairs it was at first declined but after it was made plain to him that in 
accepting this position and in discharging the duties of this office he 
had an opportunity to render a needed service to the state, he accepteu 
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it and for four years rendered great service to the public at a financial 
sacrifice to himself, 

In his home circle he was a kind, loving and faithful husband and 
father and considerate of all his kindred and neighbors. As a friend he 
was dependable and faithful. As a citizen he was loyal to the best in- 
terests of the state. With his associates he was a wise counselor as well 
as an efficient administrator. During the years of his official assocla- 
tion in state affairs there was never a friction. United harmony in de- 
votion to the public welfare and in the service of country continuously 
existed. It was during this period that the United States became engag- 
ed in the World War. As Chairman of the Oklahoma Council of Public 
Defense he took the lead on the part of that organization in the great 
war work which the citienship of the state with so much efficiency 
patriotically rendered. With fidelity and patriotism he served with the 
members on the Oklahoma State Council of Public Defense who after 
his death joined in causing to be presented to the Historical Society 
protrait of him. 

As citizens zealous of the public welfare they thought that his public 
service should be preserved to future generations by the placing of his 
portrait in the halls of the Historical Society as a memorial to him, 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
Le cr Neen | 


ISAAC BENJAMIN LITTLETON 
(1843-1925) 


Born on a plantation in Wilkes County, Georgia, in 1843, he was 
descended from an old Southern Scotch family. Enlisted in the army of 
the Confederacy in the early days of the Civil War, in 30th Mississippi 
Infantry, serving under Generals Bragg, and Hood, he participated in 
the battles of Franklin and Nashville. Captured by Federals he served 
six weeks in City Point Prison. He was with General Joe Johnson at the 
time of surrender to Sherman. Returning home he was married to Mary 
Edwards, September 14th, 1865. To this union the following children 
were born. 


Anna Littleton, Mack Littleton, Irvin Littleton, Wesley Littleton, 
Cornelia Littleton, Benjamin Littleton, Pugh Littleton, Ada Littleton. 


Only three are now living: Anne, Benjamin and Ada. 


Isaac B. Littleton with his family moved to Hayes County, Texas, 
in 1882, to Raines County, Texas, in 1884, to Chickasaw' Nation, Indian 
Territory in 1886, to Pottawatomie County, Oklahoma Territory, in 1891, 
At the opening of the Pottawatomie Reservation he filed on claim near 
Earlsboro where he resided for twenty-five years, then moved to Tecum- 
seh, where he resided until his death. Was a member of the Freewill 
Baptist Church, the Masonic Lodge and the Democratic Party. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of Oklahoma from District 
32. He died February 7th, 1925, at the age of Eighty-two, and is buried 
in Tecumseh Cemetery between Tecumseh and Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
Mary Edwards Littleton his wife survives and will be eighty-eight years 
of age on the 4th day of August, 1932. 


An exemplary citizen and good man, he was affectionately referred 
to by his neighbors and fellow citizens as Uncle Ike Littleton. 


TURNER B. TURNBULL, Jr. 
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TURNER B. TURNBULL, JR. 
(1851-1908) 


Turner B. Turnbull, Jr., a leading member of the Choctaw Tribe, 
was born on November 22nd, 1851 at Mt. Pleasant, about 15 miles east of 
Caddo, Indian Territory, his father being Turner B. Turnbull, Sr., who 
received his education in the old Choctaw* Academy in Scott County, 
Kentucky, and his mother being Jerico Turnbull nee Perkins, both full 
blood Choctaws. 


He had three brothers, LeRoy, Daniel and Simeon, and three sisters, 
Angie, who married Dan Matthis, Mary, who married Henry Benton, and 
Julia, who married J. M. Flinchum. 

He received his education in the Choctaw National School at Mt. 
Pleasant, in Blue County, Choctaw Nation, After he had finished school 
he continued to study the problems effecting the Choctaw people. He 
was active in public affairs, more particularly in management of the 
schools of the Nation. 

On April 26th, 1879 he married Adeline Dwight, a daughter of Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, of Pigeon Roost, Jackson County, Indian Territory. To 
them the following children were born; Elizabeth Boland, nee Turnbull, 
Timothy B. Turnbull, Walter J. Turnbull, Charles C. Turnbull, William P. 
Turnbull and Janie L. Turnbull. 2 

He served several terms as Representative from Blue County in the 
Choctaw Legislature. In 1880 he was elected Ranger and served in this 
office until 1888 at which time he was elected District Trustee of the 
Third Judicial District of the Choctaw Nation. This District was com- 
posed of Blue, Atoka, Jackson, Jackfork and Kiamichi Counties. 

The District Trustee had the management of the schools of the Dis- 
trict. In this office he kept a complete record of the 72 schools in the 
district together with a record of the boys admitted to Spencer Academy 
and the girls admitted to New Hope, during said period from said dis- 
trict. 

This record discloses that for 9 months from Sept. 1890 to May 1891 
the 72 schools had an attendance of 1414 students. The expense of 
maintenance of the schools for said period amounted to $16,207.50. 

In 1892 he was elected Sheriff of Blue County and served in that 
office for four years, 

In 1897, he was appointed by Governor Green McCurtain as enumer- 
ator of Indigent Choctaws for Blue County, his duties being to list all 
the needy Choctaws in said County and to give them an order on W. H. 
Ainsworth, Quartermaster, Caddo, for corn for bread purposes, the regu- 
lations providing that not over 10 bushels of corn were to be given to 
any one family. Those who received the corn were required to execute 
an agreement that the value of the corn advanced was to be deducted 
from future per capita payments. 

He was one of the first of the Choctaw citizens to realize that the 
prairie country could be used to advantage for agricultural purposes. In 
the early eighties he built a large two story home on the edge of the 
prairie where he resided until his death. His widow still resides there. 

He operated a large stock farm and also had many acres in culti- 
vation and was active in business affairs, being a director of the First 
National Bank of Bokchito. 

He was a member of the Masonic Lodge at Caddo and of the Presby. 
terian Church. He erected on his farm a building to be used for school 
and church purposes for the benefit of the community. 

He died at Caddo, Oklahoma, on the 20th day of April, 1908 and was 
buried in the Turnbull Cemetery on his farm about 10 miles East of 
Caddo, Oklahoma. J. L, B. 

*Chronicles of Okla. Vol. 6 p. 477. 
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WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG 
(1851-1908) 


William H. Armstrong was born near Scottsboro, Jackson County, 
Alabama, on Dec. 20, 1851, died at Boswell, Oklahoma, on May 28, 1908, 
where he is buried. His father was Louis Armstrong, who was born in 
Virginia and whose forbears came from Scotland. His mother was 
Millie Armstrong nee Carlton, born in East Tennessee, her forbears 
were from North Ireland. 

Having attended the common schools of Jackson County, Alabama 
and taken a business course in a private school, he studied medicine and 
became a physician. After engaging in his chosen profession for a 
short while be became a Baptist preacher and engaged actively in the 
ministry until his death, covering a period of about 35 years. 

In 1873 whilst residing near Scottsboro, Alabama, he was married 
to Mary Roberts. The following children were born to this union: Dora 
Frances, deceased, and buried at Boswell, Okla., Judge James R. Arm- 
strong, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wm. L. Armstrong, died in 1920 and bur- 
ied at Boswell, Okla.; Amanda who married F. M. Owen, and resides at 
Durant, Okla.; Mary who married W. B. Paschall in 1899. (She died at 
Magnolia, Ark., in 1899). John A. Arnistrong, who resides at Boswell, 
Okla., and who married Miss Lizzie Bryant in 1910; Ada who died in 
1887 at the age of 2 years; Wm. J. Armstrong of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
who married Minnie Lee Burress in 1915, 

He was elected in 1894 to the lower House of the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture from Columbia County, serving through the thirtieth Legislature 
which convened in January, 1895. He was elected in Sept. 1907 from 
Choctaw County to the Lower House of the First Legislature of Oklaho- 
ma. Having served through its long session he died on the day of its 
adjournment. He was a good man always aligned on the side of the 
right as he understood it. 


SS SD 
JOHN S. HANCOCK. 
(1832-1901) 


John S. Hancock was born near Louisville, Kentucky, November 
12th, 1832, his parents being from Virginia who were among the early 
Kentucky settlers. In the late Forties he left Kentucky and came West 
settling in Colorado County, Texas, where he engaged in the cattle busi- 
ness. After the Civil War he was elected Tax Collector of said County. 

In 1869 he drove a herd of cattle North to Cherokee County, Kan- 
sas, and became a resident of that county, where he engaged in the 
cattle business, remaining until 1872 when the Missouri Kansas and 
Texas Railroad Company constructing its lines South through the In- 
dian Territory, laid its rails to Caddo, he located there and engaged in 
business, 

Later he purchased The Caddo Banner, a newspaper then bei 
published in Caddo, and changed its name to The Caddo Heme which 
he edited and published until his death on January 15th, 1901. i 

His first wife, Susan Fannin, died while he resided in Colorado 
County, Texas. He later married Mary E. Allen, He had two children 
Sadie Lowe, a daughter, now deceased, and C. A. Hancock, a son who 
was one of the early merchants and cattle raisers of Southwest Oklahoma 
and WROAS ae Sipe us as mercantile business at Caddo. 

uring President Cleveland’s second admini i 
Master ane administration he was Post 
e was one of the Charter Members of the Odd Fellow 
Caddo, and a leading citizen, joining in practically every piiiwie do 
ae the community and promotion of the best interests of all the 


